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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 
The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By} 

James Gillman. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 362. ' 

London, 1838. Pickering. 
Peruars, after the memoirs we have already | 
had of this distinguished man, it would have! 
been as well if Mr. Gillman had almost entirely 
confined himself to the period when he so-, 
journed within his friendly walls. Of the last) 
twenty years of his existence he could have, 
spoken from actual observation; whereas, by 
taking up its earlier portion from hearsay, he 
has laid himself open to question and contra. | 
diction.* As it is, however, it becomes our 
business to follow the stream from its source, | 
and so we begin at the beginning with the 
poet’s birth, parentage, and education. 

Coleridge was born in 1772 at Ottery St.' 
Mary, Devon, where his father was vicar and! 
head- master of the King’s Free Grammar 
School. We are not aware that any of his’ 
biographers have repeated a story which Sa-! 
muel used to tell of his father, with remarkable | 
unction. It ran to this effect. The reverend 
vicar, being of a dramatic turn, wrote a play, 
which, though he visited London for the pur-' 
pose of recommending himself to Garrick, that 
intractable manager had the ill-taste and folly | 
to reject. Unlike most dramatists, however, 
who, when refused by the stage, have no alter- 
native but silent mortification or losing pub- 
lication, our worthy vicar had a second string 
to his bow. He resolved that his tragedy 
should be enacted by his own pupils on break- 
ing-up day; and they were carefully tutored, 
drilled, and rehearsed for the grand scene. 
The theatre was fitted, the parents and friends 
assembled in unwonted numbers, and every 
thing bid fair to gratify the utmost tragic am- 
bition of the pedagogue. But, as is usual on 
first representations, he was doomed to suffer 
vexation. A leading part had been intrusted 
to one of his sons, an elder brother of Samuel ; 
and it soon became painfully evident that he 
had not nerve to go through with it. As he 
proceeded to blunder on, the fiery glances and 
horrid mutterings (promptings!) of his enraged 
parent caused him to lose his head altogether ; 
and when he came to a /augh, he pronounced 
it leizurely, with dreary pauses between, ‘‘Ah: 
ha: ha: ah!" Upon which the indignation 
of the author could no longer be restrained, 
and, leaping from his rostrum on the stage, he 
began to belabour the offender, calling all the 
while, “Laugh, sir; laugh, sir; why don’t you 
laugh2”” But it was now much more natural 
to cry; and the poor culprit, after a vain en- 
deavour at “‘ auch, ouch, oh, ho, oh, hoch!” 
burst into a blubber of tears, to the great en- 
tertainment of the audience and the most tragic 
distress of his baffled father. 

Coleridge told this tale inimitably, and with 
a gusto which will be conceived by those who 
knew his forte in this style. 

We pass over the Blue Coat School narrative 
and the details of his enlisting in the 15th 
Light Horse, which, particularly about the 
tender serjeant, have the appearance of being 

* Of this a proof is given in the last «* Gentleman's 
Magazine,” where Mr. Daniel Stuart shews that the 
| mee on of Coleridge's connexion with the ‘* Morning 

and “ Courier” newspapers are very erroneous, 


the imagination. From 
terary, and commenced 
His 


somewhat coloured b 
military he became ii 
author together with Southey at Bristol. 


| success was not great; for, in his adversity, he 


was compelled to apply to that admirable insti- 
tution, the Literary Fund (whose anniversary 
meeting, under the presidence of Lord Lans- 
downe, takes place next Saturday), and from 
it he then and afterwards received such suc- 
cour as it could afford. Let it be held in 
mind that, in mentioning this fact, we are 
not betraying that delicate and feeling secrecy 
which shrouds the good deeds of this Associa- 
tion: we speak of a publicly stated fact, 


which occurred long before we took that in- | 
terest, which every friend of literature and of | 


literary men in misfortune must take, in its 
prosperity. 

He next turned lecturer, and created a very 
considerable sensation by his appearance, man- 
ner, and eloquence 


** During (says “Mr. Gillman) the time of 


danger, when surrounded by government emis- , 


saries, these youthful poets gave lectures on 
politics, and that, with impunity, to crowded 


audiences. Coleridge met with one interrup- | 


tion only, and that from a hired partisan who 
had assayed a disturbance at one of these lec- 


‘tures, in order to implicate him and his party ; 


and by this means to effect, if possible, their 
incarceration. The gentleman who mentioned 
this in the presence of Coleridge (when with 
me at Highgate) said — He (Coleridge) had 
commenced his lecture when this intended dis- 
turber of the peace was heard uttering noisy 
words at the foot of the stairs, where the fee of 
admission into the room was to be paid. The 
receiver of the money on the alert ascended 
the stairs, and informed Coleridge of the man’s 
insolence and his determination not to pay for 
his admission. In the midst of the lecture, Cole. 
ridge stopped, and said, loud enough to be 
heard by the individual, that before the in- 
truder ‘kicked up a dust, he would surely 
down with the dust,’ and desired the man to 
admit him. The individual had not long been 
in the room before he began hissing; this was 
succeeded by loud claps from Coleridge’s party, 
which continued for a few minutes; but at last 
they grew so warm that they began to vocife. 
rate, * Turn him out !’—‘ Turn him out !’— 
* Put him out of the window!’ Fearing the 
consequences of this increasing clamour, the 
lecturer was compelled to request silence, and 
addressed them as follows: ‘ Gentlemen, ours 
is the cause of liberty ! that gentleman has as 
much right to hiss as you to clap, and you to 
clap as he to hiss; but what is to be expected, 
gentlemen, when the cool waters of reason 
come in contact with red-hot aristocracy, but a 
hiss ? When the loud laugh ended, silence 
ensued, and the rebuke was treasured and 
related.”’* 


* «* A gentleman much interested in these lectures, who 
was also present, has given the following version of the 
story, and it is so well done, that I am desirous of insert- 
ing it: ‘In all Mr. Coleridge’s lectures he was a steady 
opposer of Mr, Pitt and the then existing war; and also 
an enthusiastic admirer of Fox, Sheridan, Grey, &c. &c., 
but his opposition to the reigning politics discovered little 
asperity ; it chiefly appeared by wit and sarcasm, and 
commonly ended in that which was the speaker's chief 
object, a laugh. Few attended Mr. C.’s lectures but those 





| whose political views were similar to his own; but, on one 


Coleridge was wont to look back on this 
period of his career with great complacency ; 
which another anecdote within our own know- 
ledge will illustrate. During his visit to Cam- 
bridge at the meeting of the British Association, 
there was, one morning, a lounge in Trinity 
College Library, where he and others assembled. 
Among the party was a stranger from the west 
of England, or Cornwall, who, entering into 
conversation with the poet, told him that he 
was present at his first lecture, which had made 
so deep an impression on his mind, that he could 
repeat striking portions of it to the present day. 
Asked by Coleridge to do so, he recited a very 
brilliant passage, evidently to the delight of his 
auditor ; who was so gratified by the clreum- 
stance, that he not only encored it to the writer 
of this review, but several times afterwards to 
' different persons as they came into the room. 

| Mr. Gillman gives rather a new version of 
ithe well-known project of American emigra- 
tion: we copy it:— 

“Much has been written on the proposed 
scheme of settling in the wilds of America : the 
spot chosen was Susquehannah ; this spot Cole. 
ridge has often said was selected, on account of 
the name being pretty and metrical,—indeed he 
could never forbear a smile when relating the 
story. This day-dream, as he termed it (for 
such it really was), the detail of which, as related 
by him, always gave it rather a sportive than a 
serious character, was a subject on which it is 
doubtful whether he or Mr. Southey were really 
in earnest at the time it was planned. The 
dream was, as is stated in the ‘ Friend,’ that the 
little society to be formed was, in its second 
generation, to have combined the innocence of 
the patriarchal age with the knowledge and 
general refinements of European culture ; and 
* I dreamt,’ says he, ‘ that in the sober evening 
of my life I should behold colonies of indepen- 
dence in the undivided dale of industry.’ 
Strange fancies! and as vain as strange! This 
scheme, sportive, however, as it might be, had 
its admirers; and there are persons now to be 
found, who are desirous of realising these 
visions, the past-time in thonght and fancy of 
these young poets—then about 23 years of age. 
During this dream, and about this time, Southey 
and Coleridge married two sisters of the narre 
of Fricker, and a third sister was married to an 
Utopian Poet as he has been called, of the name 
of Lovel, whose poems were published with Mr. 
Southey’s. They were, however, .too wise to 
leave Bristol for America, for the purpose of 
establishing a genuine system of property—a 
pantisocracy, which was to be their form of 
government, and under which they were to 
realise all their new dream of happiness. Mar- 
riage, at all events, seems to have sobered them 
down, and the vision vanished.” 





occasion, some gentlemen of the opposite party came into 
the lecture-room, and at onesentiment they heard, testified 
their disapprobation by the only easy and safe way in their 
power; namely, by a hiss. The auditors were startled at 
so unusuala sound, not knowing to what it might conduct; 
but their noble leader soon quieted their fears, by bene 
remarking, with great coolness, ‘J am not at all surprised, 
when the red hot prejudices of aristocrats are suddenly 
plunged into the cool waters of reason, that they should 
go off with a hiss!" The words were electric. The assail- 
ants felt, as well as testified, their confusion, and the whole 
company confirmed it by immense applause, ‘There was 
, no more hissing.’” 
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We cannot tell whether this is a compliment 
to matrimony, or the reverse: but it is of little 
consequence now. It might be that the sobering 
down converted Coleridge into a preacher, and 
thence his lay sermons were delivered at various 
places. Of his ensuing German trip Mr. G. 
tells us nothing new ; and we bound over to a 
far later date. 

“Coleridge began the use of opium from 
bodily pain (rheumatism), and for the same 
reason continued it, till he had acquired a habit 
too difficult under his own management to con- 
trol. To him it was the thorn in the flesh, 
which will be seen in the following notes: ‘ 
have never loved evil for its own sake: no! 
nor ever sought pleasure for its own sake, but 
only as the means of escaping from pains that 
coiled around my mental powers, as a serpent 
around the body and wings of an eagle! My 
sole sensuality was, not to be in pain.’— Note 
JSrom Pocket Book, ‘ The History of my own 
mind for my own improvement,’ Dec. 23, 1804. 


knowledge the receipt of the letter which ac- 
companied the drama ; he, however, observed 
to a friend, that he had received a play from 
Coleridge, but that there was one extraordinary 
line in the cave scene, ‘ drip, drip’—which he 
could not understand: ‘ in short,’ said he, ‘ it 
is all dripping.’ This was the only notice he 
took of the play; but the comment was at 
length repeated to the author, through the 
medium of a third party. The theatre falling 
soon afterwards into the hands of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Whitbread, his lordship sent for Cole- 
ridge, was very kind to his brother poet, and 
requested that the play might be represented : 
| this desire was complied with, and it received 
| his support. Although Mr. Whitbread * did 
|not give it the advantage of a single new scene, 
jyet the popularity of the play was such, that 
|the principal actor,-who had performed in it 
with great success, made choice of it for his 
| benefit-night, and it brought an overflowing 
‘house.t In consequence of the interest Lord 





I wrote a few stanzas three and twenty! Byron took in the success of his tragedy, Cole- 
years ago, soon after my eyes had been opened | Tidge was frequently in his company ; and, on 
to the true nature of the habit into which I ne occasion, in my presence, his lordship said, 
had been ignorantly deluded by the seeming ‘ Coleridge, there is one passage In your poems 
magic effects of opium, in the sudden removal|! have parodied fifty times, and I hope to 
of a supposed rheumatic affection, attended |live long enough to parody it five hundred.’ 
with swellings in my knees, and palpitations of That passage I do not remember; but it may 
the heart, and pains all over me, by which [| strike some reader. In a letter of Coleridge's 
had been bed-ridden for nearly six months, | to a friend, written April 10th, 1816, he thus 
Unhappily, among my neighbour’s and land. | speaks of Byron :—°‘ If you had seen Lord 
lord’s books were a large parcel of medical; Byron, you could scarcely disbelieve him, so 
reviews and magazines. I had always a fond- beautiful a countenance I scarcely ever saw— 
ness (a common case, but most mischievous | his teeth so many stationary smiles—his eyes 
turn with reading men who are at all dyspeptic) | the opening portals of the san—things of light, 
for dabbling in medical writings ; and in one of | and for light—and his forehead so ample, and 
these reviews I met a case, which I fancied | yet so flexible, passing from marble smoothness 
very like my own, in which a cure had been into a hundred wreaths, and lines, and dimples, 
effected by the Kendal Black Drop. In an evil | correspondent to the feelings and sentiments he 
hour I procured it :—it worked tiracles—tho |le uttering.’ - ” 7 
swellings disappeared, the pains vanished; 1/  ‘‘ Soon after the performance of ‘ The 
was all alive, and all around me being as igno.| Remorse,’ he retired with his kind friend, Mr. 
rantas myself, nothing could exceed my triumph. | Morgan, to the village of Calne, partly to be 
I talked of nothing else, prescribed the newly. near the Rev. W. L. Bowles, whose sonnets 
discovered panacea for all complaints, and car-/8° much attracted his attention in early life. 
ried a bottle about with me, not to lose any| While residing here, he opened a communica- 
Opportunity of administering ‘instant relief and | tion with Mr. Gutch, a bookseller, at Bristol ; 
speedy cure’ to all complainers, stranger or and, in consequence, he collected the poems 
friend, gentle or simple. Need I say that my | published by the title of * The Sibylline Leaves, 
own apparent convalescence was of no long|and also composed the greater part of the 
continuance; but what then ?—the remedy |‘ Biographia Literaria.’ Here he likewise 
was at hand, and infallible. Alas! it is with dictated to his friend, Mr. Morgan, the 
a bitter smile, a laugh of gall and bitterness, |‘ Zapolya,” which was submitted to Mr. Douglas 
that I recall this period of unsuspecting de- | Kinnaird, who was then the critic for Drury 
lusion, and how I first became aware of the) Lane.—Mr. Kinnaird rejected the play, assign- 
Maelstrom, the fatal whirlpool, to which I was | ing some ludicrous objections to the metaphy- 
drawing, just when the current was already | ¢1ce. The subject is alluded to by Coleridge at 





beyond my strength to stem. The state of my| the end of the ‘ Biographia Literaria ;’ and with 


mind is truly portrayed in the following effu- | that allusion, I close the present chapter : — 
sion, for God knows! that from that moment | ‘o we are querulous creatures! Little Nase * 
I was the victim of pain and terror, nor had I fee tee p sevinpae when ap te al 
at any time taken the flattering poison as a;| To make us wretched.’” 
stimulus, or for any craving after pleasurable) And this naturally introduces our tale from 
sensations. I needed none; and oh! with) Coleridge’s own mouth. Douglas Kinnaird 
what unutterable sorrow did I read the ¢ Con- (whom we much esteemed) lived at this time 
fessions of an Opium-Eater,’ in which the/in Pall Mall, and appointed one forenoon for 
writer, with morbid vanity, makes a boast of the author to comeand read his play (Remorse) 
what was my misfortune, for he had been/to him, for his judgment, as one of the di- 
faithfully and with an agony of zeal warned of! rectors of Drury Lane Theatre. Coleridge was 
the gulf, and yet wilfully struck into the cur-| punctual, aud found the worthy banker and 
rent !—Heaven be merciful t him !’"— April man of fashion engaged with his toilet. Never 
1826.” mind, he would go on dressing, and could listen 
The mention of the tragedy of ‘* Remorse,’ | attentively to the reader. The sonorous task 
recalls to our memory another of Coleridge's | began, and so long as Kinnaird shaved, cleaned 
wey descriptive narrations. But we preface it] ~~ « About this time, when party spirit was ruani 
with some interesting particulars from Mr. | high, Coleridge was known to the author of the foe 
Gillman. | lowing jeu d'esprit : —* 7 up, froth half way 
‘© The manuscript of ‘ The Remorse’ we ee ee a pn 
Highgate.” 








sent to Mr. Sheridan, who did not even ac- | time after Mr. Coleridge's residence at Hi 


teeth, washed, combed, bear’s-greased, and ar- 
ranged his dress, so long did the other pour out 
the flood of his eloquence on descriptions, 
passions, incidents, and even on level passages, 
At length, the toilet being completed, a pause 
ensued ; and, as Coleridge related it, Kinnaird 
said to him, ‘“* Now, my good friend, we have 
had enough of that damned nonsense. 1 have 
myself written anopera, which is in this drawer, 
and it is but right that you, in turn, should 
hear me read that.” The astonished candidate 
for admission to the boards of Drury, had no 
alternative but to submit, and Kinnaird having 
produced the MS. from the drawer, inflicted it 
on him accordingly. 

In 1816, Coleridge found a solace for many 
of his past troubles by being received as an in. 
mate into Mr. Gillman’s house at Highgate ; 
not the least of whose services was his reclaim. 
ing him from the pernicious use of opium, 
against which habit, his own struggles were 
dreadful, though vain. With a few notices on 
this point we shall conclude. 

Dr. Adams, in recommending the case, writes 
to Mr. G.: — 

** A very learned, but in one respect an un- 
fortunate gentleman, has applied to me on a 
singular occasion. He has for several years 
been in the habit of taking large quantities of 
opium. For some time past, he has been in 
vain endeavouring to break himself of it. It 
is apprehended his friends are not firm enough, 
from a dread, lest he should suffer by suddenly 
leaving it off, though he is conscious of the 
contrary ; and has proposed to me to submit 
himself to any regimen, however severe. With 
this view, he wishes to fix himself in the house 
of some medical gentleman, who will have 
courage to refuse him any laudanum, and 
under whose assistance, should he be the worse 
for it, he may be relieved.” 

Upon this Mr. G. observes : — 

‘Dr. Adams informed me that the patient 
had been warned of the danger of discontinu- 
ing opium by several eminent medical men, 
who, at the same time, represented the fright- 
ful consequences that would most probably 
ensue. I had heard of the failure of Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s case, under an eminent physician at 
Bath; in addition to which, the doctor gave me 
an account of several others within his own 
knowledge. After some further conversation, 
it was agreed that Dr. Adams should drive 
Coleridge to Highgate the following evening. 
On the following evening came Coleridge 
himself, and alone. Aun old gentleman, of more 
than ordinary acquirements, was sitting by the 
fireside when he entered... We met, indeed, 
for the first time, but as friends long since 
parted, and who had now the happiness to see 
each other again. Coleridge took his seat — 
{his manner, his appearance, and, above all, his 
conversation, were captivating. We listened 
with delight; and upon the first pause, when 
courtesy permitted, my visitor withdrew, say- 
ing in a low voice, ‘I see by your manners, 
an old friend has arrived, and [ shall therefore 
retire.’ Coleridge proposed to come the follow- 
ing evening, but he first informed me of the 
painful opinion which he had received concern- 
ing his case, especially from one medical man of 
celebrity. The tale was sad, and the opinion 
given unprofessional and cruel—sufficient to 
have deterred most men so afflicted from making 
the attempt Coleridge was contemplating, and 
in which his whole soul was so deeply and so 
earnestly engaged. In the course of our con- 
versation, he repeated some exquisite but de- 
sponding lines of his own. It was an evening 
of painful and pleasurable feeling, which I can 
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never forget. We parted with each other,| family, I should deserve to be miserable. If {national dish 


understanding in a few minutes what perhaps, 
under different circumstances, would have cost 
many hours to arrange; and I looked with 
impatience for the morrow, still wondering at 
the apparent chance that had brought him 
under my roof. I felt, indeed, almost spell- 
bound, without the desire of release. My 
situation was new, and there was something 
affecting in the thought, that one of such ami-. 
able manners, and at the same time so highly 
gifted, should seek comfort and medical aid in 
our quiet home. Deeply interested, I began to 
reflect seriously on the duties imposed upon 
me, and with anxiety to expect the approach. 
ingday. It brought me the following letter : — 

42 Norfolk Street, Strand, Saturday Noon. 

[April 13, 1816.] 

‘My dear Sir, The first half hour I was with 
you convinced me that I should owe my recep- 
tion into your family exclusively to motives 
not less flattering to me than honourable to 
yourself. I trust we shall ever in matters of 
intellect be reciprocally serviceable to each 
other. Men of sense generally come to the 
same conclusions ; but they are likely to con- 
tribute to each other's enlargement of view, in 
proportion to the distance or even opposition of 
the points from which they set out. Travel, 
and the strange variety of situations and em- 
ployments on which chance has thrown me, in 
the course of my life, might have made me a 
mere man of observation, if pain and sorrow 
and self-miscomplacence had not forced my 
mind in on itself, and so formed habits of medi-| 
tation. It is now as much my nature to evolve, 
the fact from the law, as that of a practical | 
man to deduce the law from the fact. With | 
respect to pecuniary remuneration, allow me} 
to say, I must not at least be suffered to make | 
any addition to your family expenses—- though 
I cannot offer any thing that would be in any 
way adequate tomy sense of theservice ; for that, 
indeed, there could not be a compensation, as | 
it must be returned in kind, by esteem and | 
grateful affection. And now of myself. My) 
‘ever wakeful reason, and the keenness of my | 
moral feelings, will secure you from all un-| 


nd the stimulating energies of 


you could make it convenient, I should wish | a Madeira wine, which, in colour, quality, and 


to be with you by Monday evening, as it would | 
prevent the necessity of taking fresh lodgings | 
in town..With respectful compliments to Mrs. 
Gillman and her sister, I remain, dear sir, | 
your much obliged, S&S. T. CoLrerrpGE.’” 

With this singularly interesting quotation, 
we finish our task. 








A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour in the Northern Counties of England 
and in Scotland. By the Rev. T. Frognall 
Dibdin, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1090. Printed 
for the Author. London, 1838, Bohn ; 
Edinburgh, Laing and Forbes; Glasgow, 
Smith and Son; Newcastle, Charnley. 

In days of yore, when bibliomania was at the 

height of its palmy state, we splintered a lance 

with no splenetic nor angry humour against its 
extravagant chivalry. The inflation of its ad- 
miration, and the ultra-passion of its transports, 
were not only harmless but amusing; and, af- 
ter all, if a favourite pursuit, be it butterflies 
or buttercups, entomological or botanical, —be 
it for clouds or clods, meteorological or agricul- 
tural,_-be_it for silver pheasants or silver 
pennies, ornithological or numismatic,—be it 
for organic remains or organic bumps, geologi- 
cal or phrenological,—if a favourite pursuit 
engrosses the mind, we must be prepared to 
make allowances for a degree of exaltation not 
very readily to be reconciled with the quiet and 
soberness of general life. And books are 
worthy objects of inquiry; only we should 
think more of their contents than their binding, 
more of their mattey than their appearance. 
With Dr. Dibdin there is no falling off. 

His zeal and ardour are unabated. As if in- 

crease of appetite did grow with what it fed on, 

his outbursts are as enthusiastic as ever, and 
not in the wildest hours of Roxburghe revelry 
could he be more “ transformed ”’ than he ap- 
pears in these pages, on his visit to the Hun. 
terian Museum, at Glasgow. 

‘*¢ It was seen with what ardour and ecstacy 


pleasant cireumstances connected with me save I chased and routed deeply serrated phalanxes 
only one, viz. the evasion of a specific mad-jof volumes; how the folorn were frequently 
ness. You will never hear any thing but/cheered, and the neglected encouraged; the 
truth from me:—prior habits render it out timid made resolute, and the scorned held in 
of my power to tell an untruth, but unless|honour! How many a Mordecai did my visit 
carefully observed, I dare not promise that I} tend to clothe in purple attire, and to put for- 


should not, with regard to this detested poison, | 


ward to the public gaze! And seeing all this, 


be capable of acting one. No sixty hours have/ what followed on the part of the curators and 


yet passed without my having taken laudanum, | trustees ? 
though for the last week comparatively trifling | 


Sympathy the most unceasing. 
/How often has my excellent and good friend, 


doses. I have full belief that your anxiety the Rev. Dr. Fleming—the learned professor of 
need not be extended beyond the first week,|Hebrew—partaken of my enthusiasm, and re- 


and for the first week I shall not, I must not, 
be permitted to leave your house, unless with 
you. Delicately or indelicately, this must be 
done; and both the servants and the assistant 
must receive absolute commands from you. 
The stimulus of conversation suspends the 
terror that haunts my mind; but when I am 
alone, the horrors I have suffered from lauda- 
num, the degradation, the blighted utility, al- 
most overwhelm me. If (as I feel for the first 
ume a soothing confidence it will prove) I 
should leave you restored to my moral and 
bodily health, it is not myself only that will 
love and honour you ; every friend I have (and 
thank God! in spite of this wretched vice, I 
have many warm ones, who were friends of my 
youth, and have never deserted me), will 
thank you with reverence. I have taken no 
notice of your kind apologies. If I could not 
he comfortable in your house, and with your 


|echoed my exclamations! How we used to 


|hurrah together, when an unspotted Aldus, or 
|a perfect Caxton, was brought to light! How 
he seemed to envy that pure yet ardent em- 
brace, with which I pressed the first Aldine 
Plato, upon vellum, to my heart. Can such 
happiness be imparted from an intercourse with 
rare and curious tomes? Have these treasures, 
which have so long adorned the interior of these 
walls, been hitherto only contemplated as cold, 
artificial, insensible, irrational objects ? A new 
light seems to be enveloping the place in a halo 
of the most beauteous colours—colours, even 
unapproachable in the countless forms and tints 
of the Brewsterian invention. So seemed my 
friend to be frequently revolving in his own 
mind, as he took me every mid-day to his 
apartments, to recruit physical exhaustion by 
the nutritious infusion of hodge-podge—(my 








friend’s cook having a patent for making this 


antiquity, is above all competition and all praise 
—and which could only have come from the bin 
numbered 99, in Dr. Hunter’s wine-cellars.” 

Of the “ Platonis Opera, Gr. 1518, folio, 
Edit. Princeps,” the book-read doctor tells us in 
an after page— 

** Here is a Lion capable of sending forth a 
louder roar —yea, of making every book-forest 
in Europe ring with the sound! Here is the 
Aldine Plato, entire, and almost stainless, upon 
vellum! I have before (see page 724) spoken so 
warmly, and, perhaps, so extravagantly, about 
this unique treasure, that more need not here 
be observed, except it be to correct a heresy . 
committed by me in a previous work ; where t 
have said that this book might be obtained, on 
public sale, for 300 guineas. I now deliber- 
ately say, that, even in ‘ these degenerate days,’ 
I know two quarters from whence the first bid- 
ding would be 500/. And why not? This 
copy measures tielve inches by seven inches 
anda half. It is bound in two volumes, blue 
morocco, with tolerable skill, and in tolerable 
taste: but it should be rebound in one volume. 
The only known copy of this edition in an 
uncut state, upon paper, is that in the posses. 
sion of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Granville; ob- 
tained at the sale of the library of the Rev. 
Theodore Williams. It is a book of surpass- 
ing beauty, in blue morocco binding by the 
late Mr. Lewis.” 

It will thus be seen, that at least one knight 
(and in these volumes a knight-errant) still 
survives the coldness which has crept over the 
Bibliomaniac order ; and as we peruse his ad- 
ventures in the northern parts of our island, 
we observe that he has rekindled a pretty lively 
flame among the clergy of Ebor, the Atheniaus 
of Edina, and even the weavers who in Glas- 
gow flourish. Why, then, should he lament ? 

“ ‘Twenty years ago, an editio princeps of an 
ancient classical writer produced a sensation 
amounting to little short of enthusiastic vene- 
ration ; and the possession of a genuine large- 
paper Dutch classic, of the Hemsterhuis or 
Burmann school, was contended for with so 
many lusty strokes, as sometimes almost to en- 
danger the bodily condition of the combatant. 
At that time, the French laughed at us for 
our exclusive love of their old black-letter 
chronicles and romances. Now, we turn our 
backs without hesitation, or remorse, upon 
editiones principes and large-paper Amsterdam 
quartos, —while our Gallic neighbours are be- 
come absolutely frenzied in the acquisition of 
Verards and Pigouchets. When will this 
pirouetting cease? Or is the age of book- 
chivalry gone, never to return ?” 

Assuredly not, and particularly if united with 
an adjunct frequently and rapturously described 
in this tour—_namely, the adjunct of feasting 
gloriously—the feast of viands and the flow of 
bowl. Our author does ample justice to Scot. 
tish hospitality, and evinces that grateful and 
gratified sense of the entertainments from the 
kitchen and cellar, which shews that good 
things were not thrown away upon him. This 
is as it ought to be. We hate, abhor, and 
despise the man who, after partaking of the 
best that can be provided for him, either for- 
gets the effort, or, baser still, remembers only 
to backbite and slander his liberal host, abuse 
his cookery, find fault with his wines, and 
wonder at his extravagance. Many such there 
be in the world: Dr. Dibdin is not one of 
them. Hearken. From among his biblioma- 
niacal symposia with Bannatyne and Maitland 
Club members, &c. we select a dinner at Edin- 
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burgh, at Mr. John Whitefoord Mackenzie's, 
which is thus described :— 

“© ¢* The prospect clears—and Whitefoord 
stands confessed.’ In other words, here lives 
John Whitefoord Mackenzie, Esq.— alert of 
foot ; sharp of vision ; generous of heart ; joy- 
ous of disposition; a kind husband; a loving 
parent. His hospitality is as broad as are his 
large-paper margins. He is, to the very bone 
and muscle, a thorough-bred Bannatoner. His 
library is a sort of book nest—every thing being 
so cunningly wrought and so curiously dove- 
tailed. It is unambitious, but it has an air of 
attic elegance. He placed several varieties in 
my hand, of which I have forgotten the titles ; 
but one morning he sat down, and read me 
such a * manuscript morsel ’— appertaining to 
the history of his family —as clenched me mo- 
tionless to the chair till he had concluded 
it. * * * * 

“ The dinner is announced. Over the side- 
hoard is the Mackenzie-cognizance— the stag’s 
head and antlers—of the size of life. This had 
been often displayed on the unfurled banner, 
in the teeth of the Macdonalds .. . but now, at 
this very table, here is the Mackenzie and the 
Macdonald, with their glasses lovingly locked 
together! War has inverted her blazing torch, 
steeped in the rushing waters of the Forth. 
Feuds are no more. Clans differ only in colour 
of tartan ... and long may this diffrence ob- 
tain. I met, for the first time, at Mr. Mac- 
kenzie'’s table, a Mr. George Thomson, cele- 
tnated for his musical publication of the * Bal- 
lads of Burns.’ It has had an immense sale, 
and has secured for its suthor a commensurate 
fame and profit. Mr. Mackenzie is happy in 
bringing out the talents of his guests: but ere 
he essays it, he sometimes introduces, on the 
removal of the cloth, the beloved * Quaigh,’ 
replenished with choice ‘ mountain-dew — 
worthy, too, of the choicest strains of their 
incomparable Buchanan. ‘* Here (said mine 
host, raising the little silver-tipped horn) aloft, 
will not this tempt you? It was among the 
darling comforts of Scott’s life." I continued 
obdurate. From Mr. Thomson we had a song 
—a ballad of Burns, very vigorously and hu- 
mourously executed. Mr. Allan, the president 
of the Academy of Painting, was my immediate 
neighbour on the retirement of the ladies. He 
depicted a ‘ French drollery’ with marvellous 
felicity. In the evening, up-stairs in the 
drawing-room, we had music from the ladies 
on the grand piano. Here I first heard ‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest'— the painfully popular 
air of the Scotch... who even now often sing it 
with moistened eyes. At St. Andrews I heard 
it again — when the young lady singing it al- 
lowed the tears to stream down her cheeks. 
Had the battle taken place only the day before, 
and her lover been left for dead among the 
slain, her agony could scarcely have appeared 
More genuine or intense. But we are now in 
Scotland street. T requested to hear several of 
their cheerful popular airs. My good friend, 
Alexander Macdonald, Esq. (whose lady is an 
admirable pianist) varied the concert by vo- 
lunteering * Jeannie’s [Jenny’s] Bawbee.’ I 
know not why, except it be that the music is 
usually in the minor key— but Scotch melody 
is always to my ears a mournful, if not drawl- 
ing, sound. I speak of the slower or common 
time movements. ‘The air of * Lochaber’ can 
scarcely fail to make a man melancholy for a 
fortnight. During the whole of that time he 
can read nothing but Burton. Then, 


* Nought so dainty sweet as melancholy !' 
And yet how sprightly and spirit-stirring is the 
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music of the reel and strathspey! But the 
hour of midnight has struck; and my com- 
panion thinks it time to retire. We retire 
after a day (and the second of its kind) of 
unmingled gratification. The moon, which 
lighted up young Norval to the battle-field, 
was not rounder and brighter than that which 
lighted us to our apartments in St. Andrew's 
Street. It was in company with the host, of 
whose banquet we have just taken leave, that 
I had the pleasure of dining with Mr. M‘Laren, 
the able and active editor of the constitutional 
paper, called ‘ The Scotsman :’ among the most 
popular (as I was given to understand) of all 
the daily newspapers in Scotland. We mus- 
tered strong ‘in the Apollo,’—for numbers and 
talent. Our symposium was rich and abund- 
ant. Here I met, for the first (and I fear the 
last) time, George Brodie, Esq. the royal his- 
toriographer ; a gentleman whose variety and 
accuracy of intelligence was as gratifying as 
were his repeated requests that I should break 
my fast with him on the following morning. 
It was impracticable. The conversation on all 
sides was animating and instructive. Mr. 
M‘Laren kept his men gallantly to their guns; 
but the longer, and, in fact, the more joyous, 
part of the evening, was devoted to the up-stair 
drawing-room —in anecdotes of books and in- 
spections of many curious documents with 
which the well-furnished library of our host 
constantly supplied us. I seem to have some- 
thing like a twilight reminiscence of having, on 
this day, partaken of a ylass of Johannisburg 
+. traced to an aum of hock which had been 
lurking in the cellars of Fust and Schoeffher, 
at Mentz ... during the printing of the * De- 
cretals of Popes Gratian and Clement’— about 
three hundred and sixty-six years ago. The 
tradition runs, that those Fathers of the Art of 
Printing could not get on (with the dry work 
in hand) without the occasional assistance of 
this invigorating stimulant. If ever I revisit 
Edinburgh, I shall desire a second glass of this 
inappreciable * blood of the grape.’ Its aroma 
may compare with the perfume of ‘ Araby the 
Blest.’ Enough for * post meridiem’ banquet- 
ings. Let us say a word or two for ban- 
quetings ‘ ante meridiem ;’—in other words, 
about Scotch breakfasts. These are proverbial 
for their excellence—both in quality and quan- 
tity.” 

And so our author luxuriates over many a 
fond recollection, — proof enough that the art 
and mystery of good living are well understood 
in the Land of Cakes, and that Highland hospi- 
tality may still be the generous boast of ancient 
Caledonia. 

But, amidst all this sort of rare gossipping, 
we must not fail to afford some example of the 
Bibliographical portions of the work, lest it 
should be thought that the words Festive or 
Convivial, instead thereof, should have appeared 
on the title-page. We shall leave Lincoln, and 
York, and all England, to speak for themselves, 
by referring to Vol. I.; and make our literary 
notice from Glasgow, where the learned Dr. 
seems to have met with the most curious things. 
Much has been told of that clerical and eccen- 
tric oddity, Zachary Boyd, and to the account 
of him we turn. 

He was one of the largest benefactors to 
Glasgow College, and Dr. D. says : — 

‘©A great deal is absurdly circulated about a 
supposed * Metrical Version of the Bible’ by Boyd, 
in scoff of the inspired word. No such work 
exists. I saw what may be called his ‘ Theolo- 
gical Attempts,’ in sundry seventeen manuscript 

uarto volumes, of which the moat curious are 





@ two entitled ‘ Zion's Flowers’ == but these 
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evince any thing but a sceptical and scoffing 
spirit. The fact is, in imitation of the ancient 
mysteries and moralities, Boyd attempted to 
dramatise certain portions of scripture, and, in 
consequence, fell into numberless absurdities 
and puerilities. I doubt if even a small octavo 
volume of intelligible or popular matter could 
be selected from this interminable farrago— of 
which, however, no incurious specimens will 
be found in the concurrent note. The ‘ Last 
Battle of the Soul,’ which I never saw, is con- 
sidered to be Boyd's mast:rpiece. It should 
have been noticed in the account of Boyd's 
pieces in the ‘ Catalogue of Scotch Writers,’ 
published at Edinburgh, by T. Stevenson, in 
1833.” 

The note above referred to adds, — 

**Unfortunately, with much that is spi- 
rited in the conception, and by no means 
inadequate or unworthy in the execution, there 
is mixed up so much boldness of description, 
bluntness and familiarity of address, coarseness 
of manner, and what now appears vulgarity 
and meanness of expression, that Zachary 
Boyd’s Bible has been spoken of in terms of 
contempt and ridicule, which the good inten- 
tions, excellent character, and respectable ta- 
lents of the writer, should have. mitigated. 
The first piece is entitled ‘Of the Fall of 
Adam,’ and is carried forward by the following 
speakers, viz. The Lord, Adam, Evah, the 
Divell, and the Serpent. The second piece is 
entitled * Abel Murdered,’ and the speakers are, 
the Lord, Adam, Evah, Cain, and Abel. ‘ The 
‘Flood of Noah’ is the third piece, and the 
speakers are, the Lord, Noah, Noah’s Wife, 
Shem, Ham, Japhet, and the Scorners. Noah's 
warning to an evil generation of the judgment 
that was to come upon them, and the scoffs of 
the Scorners, are given at great length. At 
last, Noah thus addresses his sons : — 

«Shem, Ham, and Japhet, rouse yourselves anone, 
Unto the forrest let us all be gone, 

With axe to cut, and sledges for to cleave 

The firrs and oakes and cedars which do heave 
Their tops most high; for God without all faile 
O’er highest hills will make our Ark to saile 

Us for to save, even for his great renown 

His purpose is the rest in deepths to drowne ; 
Be busy, sirs, it is not time to sit, 

God’s wrath cryes haste, the work is also great ; 
A vessel vast and huge must be erected, 

As in all points Jehovah hath directed,’ &c. &c. 

‘*¢ The final appeal which Noah makes to the 
Scorners is thus answered : 

* Tush, Noah, tush! you still have preached feares 
Those hundred, and, also, those twenty years. 

You threaten us, as though some slimy strands 
Should break their sluices and drowne all those lands ; 
And that the seas, with rage and great disdaine, 
Should overfiow the fat and flowery plain; 

These are but tales the mirth of men to marre, 

Unto the ocean God hath set a barre,’ &c. &c. 

“ The fourth piece is entitled ‘ The Tower of 
Babel.’ The following dialogue between the 
Taskmasters who were appointed to urge on 
the work, and the Servants who performed it, 
is very characteristic. 

* The Taskmasters. 

Lads goe to work, bring brick, and make good plaster, 
That we may please our only liege and master ; 
His checker’s open, richly to reward 
All those that now this noble work regard. 

The Servants. 
From morn to ev’n we drenched are in sweat, 
Wee sweat for thirst and get but little meat: ' 
We're —_ with frowns and whiles with cunning smiles, 
This world is now full of vaine wittie wiles : 
Though with great sweat we study you to please, 
Wee are but fed with rotten beans and peas; 
Our clothes are tatter’d and besmear'd with clay, 
With paine our bodies are consum’d away ; 
Your words are reedes most brittle, which anon 
Pierce —— the hands of them that lean thereon. 
You speak of checkers, but where is the treasure? 


Our wage is small, our work is out of measure, 

The Taskmasters. 
| Goe quick to work ; while you such things pretend, 
} You falsely lie; if but your fingers’ end 
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But ache awhile, you beastly fret and frowne, 

Not caring that the heavens the world should drowne. 
You barbarous villaines to your barrows goe, 

And heave the brick the highest walls unto; 

That so henceforth in clouds, the hoarded waves 

No more us drown as base and heartlesse slaves,’ &c. &c. 


“It has been thought, that, like Milton, 
Zachary Boyd was not happy in his marriage ; 
and several very bitter invectives against the 
failings of the female sex are to be found scat- 
tered throughout his poems. The following 
occurs in the * History of Samson :* 

« Not like vain women, who have greatest speede 
To curl the cockers of their frizzled heade. 

The diamonds dance in their hair as spangles, 

As pearly dew that on the branches dangles; 
Though they be base, they’ll counterfeit the queene 
In rich gold tissue on a ground of greene; 

Where here and there, the shuttle doth encheck 
The changeant colour of a Mallard’s neck ; 

The pearles and rubies they are set out, 

Adorn their robes with fringe of gold about ; 
They are so vaine, each part of them descries, 
That cost and cunning strive to get the prize.’ 

“In another passage of the same piece, he 
makes Samson say— 


‘ Four things I hate, and never could endure ; 
These are the four ; they are most naughty sure : 
Commanding wives, and base commanded men, 

A cock that’s silent, and a crowing hen.’” 


And there are yet more strange passages in 
the MSS. whence these are extracted. Those 
relating to Job’s wife, are more than parallel 
with the last; whilst others, about Jonah in 
the whale’s belly, Jeshuram, the death of Abso- 
lom, &c. &c. could not be repeated in our less 
plain spoken days. But from the dry-as-dust 
Glasgovian treasures, let us turn for variorum’s 
sake, to its book-worm socialities, as illustrated 
by a Maitland Club dinner : 

‘* In the absence of the Earl of Glasgow, the 
president, whose indifferent state of health 
rarely allows him to attend, the chair was taken 
by William Macdowall, Esq. the vice-president : 
and better taken it could not have been by the 
most exalted in rank. The Very Rev. Mr. 
Principal Macfarlane sat at the chairman's left 
hand ; and I had the honour of being linked to 
his right. At my immediate right hand, in 
turn, sat Dr. Fleming and Messrs. James and 
William Smith. Opposite to us v cre ranged 
our good friends Messrs. Kerr and 8 rang. On 
each side of the vice-president, M -. Secretary 
Smith, there was a gallant ‘rank and file’ of 
bibliomaniacal veterans. I bargained before- 
hand for no stand-up speeches after toasting. 
Nothing, from beginning to end, could have 
been better managed, and more smoothly and 
joyously conducted. The wax lights were nu- 
merous and burnt brightly; the champagne 
was cool, translucent, and of the genuine opal- 
tint; the hock, mellow and well attempered. 
Challenges were no sooner given than accepted 
—succeeded by the report only of the drawing 
of a fresh cork: and renewed life rather than 
prostrate death was the consequence. But what 
a fearful issue, ‘in the mind’s eye,’ awaited me, 
on the withdrawing of the cloth! How was 
I to enact the part of the representative of the 
Roxburghe Club! How could I sufficiently 
express my admiration at the devoted affection 
of these sons of the parent-stem! There is no 
man in Scotland, to my taste, who says grace, 
either ‘ before or after meal,’ like the Principal 
Macfarlane: impressive, and accompanied by a 
quiet, appropriate action. One of his graces on 
this memorable occasion, beginning with ‘ May 


the God of our fathers,’ I could have wished | 


to have been at least three times as long. The 
‘after meal’ grace is said. The decanters and 
glasses are upon the table, intertwined with 
Varieties of fruit—-und the ‘ Battle of Toasts’ 

gins. It was maintained on both sides with 
equal regularity and determination. Neither 
party appeared to flinch—in a ready and elo- 


quent utterance, and a@ joyousness and cordial 
demonstration of feeling. We all wore our 
hearts upon our sleeves [not for daws or 
critics to peck at]. I did not hesitate a mo- 
ment in returning thanks for the 

Toast, but was compelled to marshal all my 
forces in due array when Mr. Principal Mac- 
farlane gave ‘ The Divines of the Church of 
England, living as well as dead.’ He did it 
well; zealously and sincerely. Opposed to the 
splendid phalanx of names which the principal 
felicitously arranged and introduced, I called 
on that learned individual in particular, and on 
my book brethren around me, to bear in mind 
their Knoxes, Calderwoods, Spotiswoods, Wod- 
rows, Burnets, Campbells, and Macknights : 
their Robertsons, Blairs, Alisons, and Chalmers. 
In the end of my address I became ‘ almost’ a 
Presbyterian. Having before devoted much 
time to researches in the Hunterian Museum, 
I rose with confidence to propose a standing 
toast,—* The immortal memory of Dr. William 
Hunter.’ I prefaced the adoption of this toast 
by enumerating the book-gems which I had 
handled—the pictorial and numismatic treasures 
which I had examined—and the advantages 
which I had derived from my repeated sojourns 
within that spot of bewildering enchantment ; 
I appealed to my neighbour, Dr. Fleming, my 
kind and invariable attendant, —the * fidus 
Achates’ on these long ‘ voyages of book dis- 
covery ;’ and was proceeding to what might 
have been tolerated as at least an animated, if 
not an apposite peroration, when Messrs. Kerr 
and Strang, springing up simultaneously, pro- 
posed the immediate adoption of so spirit-stir- 
ring a toast. This was delightfully out of order; 
but it was carried triumphantly ; and the chair- 
man gave it the prompt and hearty sanction of 
his voice. One slight, but characteristic anec- 
dote I cannot suppress. On observing across 
the table to Principal Macfarlane, that ‘ they 
were getting on so fast with their publications 
for the club, they would soon exhaust the soil 
for the illustration of their country’s literature 
and antiquities — what would they do next ?’ 
‘Go to Ireland, our Scotia Major,’ was the 
Principal's ready and triumphant reply. What 
a lesson for the Southerns !” 


drink, of guzzling and spouting, of piety and 
pies, of literature and toasting, of graces and 
grills, we shall conclude our illustrations; and 
only briefly notice a few more insulated points, 
so as to affurd a tolerable notion of the whole 
work, 

The picturesque parts are often very agree- 
able, and a run through the western lakes of 
Scotland is a pleasant example of Dr. Dibdin's 
talent in this way. At page 1000, vol. ii., we 
observe, he states, that, at Kelso, “ the Teviot 
river pays its homage to the Tweed by a dia- 
gonal shallow fall of about two feet ;” which is 
a mistake: the fall, to which he alludes, is in 
the Tweed, not the Teviot, and is simply an 
artificial stone, cauld, or weir, to carry the run 





of water to the Kelso mill, At Norham, where 
ithe Dr. spent a few delightful days with its 
| literary rector, Dr. Gilly, we have a remarkable 
| anecdote of a medical gentleman of the name of 
| Ainslie: — 
** His avocations, being an accoucheur, em- 
|braced a considerable extent of the neighbour- 
/hood—as much on the Scotch as the English 
‘side of the Tweed: and he usually forded the 
river on horseback, at all hours and seasons. 
One night, his father presented himself, at mid- 
/night, at the foot of the bed of Dr. Gilly’s 
curate; urging him to rise, and accompany him 








With this most characteristic sketch, we had | 
j almost said jumble, of strong divinity and strong 





on 
to the Tweed-side, for that he had been dream. 
ing of the loss of his son in the river. The 
curate rose, and they both rushed to the spot 
of the supposed submersion, when, instead of a 
dead, they found a living body, in the person of 
the son, who had just recrossed the ford, and 
jocularly upbraided them for their credulity. 
Hard upon this spot, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, last year, that same son 
was drowned: his horse and himself having 
made an unavailing struggle against the rising 
and overwhelming current of the Tweed.” 

In conclusion, we have only to notice, with 
great praise, the multitude of engravings with 
which these volumes are enriched. Many of 
the subjects are extremely curious, others beau- 
tiful, and all tending to do honour to the arts, 
as well as to give additional interest to the text. 
The employment of native, or rather local 
artists on these designs, is highly creditable to 
the author ; and this feature alone is sufficient 
to recommend his work to extended popularity. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of the Quadrupeds of Pa- 
raguay and the River La Plata. Translated 
from the Spanish of Don Felix de Azara, &c. 
By W. P. Hunter, Evxq. F.G.S., Z.S., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1838. Black; Lon. 
don, Longman and Co. 

NoTWITHSTANDING that Don Felix de Aza- 
ra’s long sojourn in Paraguay took place at the 
close of last century, and much information on 
the natural history of these regions has since 
been given to the world, we find much to in. 
struct and interest us in this work, of which the 
first volume is before us. A memoir of the 
author tells the story of his wanderings, and 
shews that, as a twenty years’ inhabitant of 
wood and wild, he was the zealous prototype of 
our Wilsons, Watertons, and Audubons. 

Some of the most valuable of Azara’s observ- 
ations relate to the origin of species, and to 
the examination of the characters which deters 
mine them, viz. magnitude, forms, colours, aud 
habits; aud these are well worth the attention 
of naturalists, though we cannot digest nor 
separate them from the work in a journal like 
ours. We can only refer to some examples, 
Thus, speaking of the wild horses in South 
America, the author remarks : — 

* Amongst the numerous herds of wild horses 
which have passed under my observation, I 
have never seen any colour but chestuut; in 
some, inclining to bay ; in others, more or less 
to red (a/azun) ; and, whenever a bay, piebald, 
black, or any other coloured horse is seen, it is 
immediately known to have been a domesticated 
individual, which had made its escape, or been 
carried off by the wild herds. Although one 
might suppose them to have inherited the chest. 
aut colour of their coat, it does not appear very 
probable, that all the stallions and mares from 
which they derived their origin should have 
possessed this precise coat and colour. It ape 
pears to me more likely that horses, in a state 
of freedom, gradually recover with their liberty, 
not only the habits, inclinations, and forms of 
their original wild type, but also the colour. 
Should this be granted, there will be no extra. 
vagance in asserting, that the first horse and 
mare that appeared in the world were chestnut- 
coloured; consequently, taking colour for # 
sign or index, the best race of horses may be 
said to be chestnut, whether inclining to bright 
or dark; and those of other colours to be in. 
ferior, belonging to degradations more remote 
from the original horse, which, it cannot be 
doubted, was the most perfect. I believe that 
this conjecture is not belied by experience : in 
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this country, at least, chestnut and bay-coloured 
horses are held to be the strongest and noblest ; 
and if some individuals prefer other colours, it 
is merely from caprice. We may say, also, that 
the French, who deem bay-coloured horses to 
be of little value, do not shew so mueh know- 
ledge as the Spaniards, who highly esteem 
them. The above remarks must be considered 
as applying to the ancient wild herds, and not 
to the few troops, which, from neglect, or from 
being abandoned by their owners, haye recently 
sprung up to the north of the river La Plata ; 
for these yet preserve almost the same variety 
of colours as we see amongst the tame ones.” 

The following is also curious : — 

** Experienced jockeys assert, that the pie-/ 
bald colts are the most difficult to break in, and 
they generally find those most untamable which 
have the stiffest and least flexible ears: the 
breakers-in, therefore, never fail to touch them 
above all things, as this is of great use in go- 
verning them. They prefer the winter season 
for breaking them in, because the colts are 
then less fiery; but the bridle, with a bit, is 
never put on except during the summer ; for | 
those which become accustomed to the use of it | 
in the brumal season, are all their lives subject | 





nendai, in monkeys, and in horses. Secondly, 
that this cause also changes green into yellow 
and into white, as I said of the lory; and red 
into black, as takes place in the crest and gills 
of fowls. Thirdly, that it is more difficult to 
change red into other colours, and these again 
into black ; for these mutations we seldom wit- 
ness. Fourthly, that the said cause, whatever 
it be, operates in man, quadrupeds, and birds, 
more or less in some than in others, and with 
more facility and frequency amongst domestic 
than amongst wild animals. Fifthly, that it 
is accidental, and resident in the mothers.* 
Sixthly, that it does not sensibly alter the 


| 


that, from peculiarities of climate, insectivorous 
birds cannot live where there are no insects ; 
and, perhaps, it is for the same reason that they 
abound more in some places than in others: 
but I cannot believe that any climate has the 
power of altering colours, form, and size; for 
I see in my Ornithology a multitude of birds 
with the same forms, magnitudes, and colours, 
in this country, as in other parts of the world. 
I also observe, that the same thing occurs in 
different climates, and that opposite habits are 
observed in the same country; for I find in 
Paraguay horned and hornless bulls, very large 
and very small, under the same degree of lati. 
tude ; and entire nations of Indians, who, not- 





forms and proportions, nor destroy fecundity. 
Seventhly, that its effects once produced are 
perpetuated. Eighthly, that albinoes mixed 
with common individuals, produce mestizoes or 
mulattoes. Ninthly, that the sight is weakened 
to such a degree, that albinoes amongst men 
can with difficulty procure subsistence; and 
the same result, or even worse, is the case with 
many animals and birds. 
the black colour of the negroes penetrates to 


the flesh and the bones.t Arguing on these | 


premises, we may propose the question, were 
Adam and Eve white or black ? He who con- 


And, tenthly, that | 


| withstanding their immediate vicinity to each 
| other, differ as much as six inches in stature. 

Lastly, I find that there are other natural causes 
| which operate on man and animals independ. 
jently of climate: such I consider to be those 

which I call albino, crisp-haired, hairless, and 
| the influence of man; which cause more or less 
alteration, produce its effects, are reproduced by 
perpetual generations, and which, if continued 
in combination, would, it cannot be doubted, 
| produce mixed results. Leaving the albinoes : 
| I shall now proceed to make a few remarks on 





to a flow of spittle, which soils the bridle and | siders the former to have been the case, may | the other causes by their effects, for I know not 


the rider; on which account they are called | contend that the cause, which I call albino, some | 
They are in the habit of time or other produced a black individual from | 


foamers (4abosos). 
plucking out the few very long hairs which two white parents, which has occurred, as I 
grow over the eyes, because they believe them mentioned, in sheep and poultry ; and that the 
to be the cause of their starting, which they call said negro perpetuated his race, all those now 
being paxareros.” lin the world having descended from him. 

The geldings, when broken in, *‘ are put Those who hold the contrar 


but what they pick up on the plains, where the black colour of any of his descendants into 
they wander about at large, without any herds- white, red, straw-colour, and yellow ; whence 
man to accompany or guide them; they are in may originate all those varieties of colours 
the habit, however, of frequenting some parti-' which are seen amongst men. This idea will 
cular tract of land, from which, in general, they be strengthened by the fact that these changes 
do not stray; and it is sunavbaliin that each appear more frequent, and are, therefore, more 
horse goes always together with the companion natural, than those of white and red into black. 
which he has chosen, from whom he is never , It is, moreover, corroborated by the fact, that 
separated without manifesting the greatest an- blacks are more vigorous and robust than white 
noyance, and sometimes returns to seek for men; indicating 7 this, that they are not of a 
him in a pasture from seventy and a hundred degenerate race. If it is answered that whites 
leagues’ distance, if he can contrive to make are more numerous and more widely spread, it 
his escape. Friends recognise each other by may be rejoined that this is owing to our 
neighing, by the sense of smell, and even by reckoning red, straw, and copper-coloured men 
the tread of their footsteps.” |as white ; and the fact of whites being weaker, 

A strange production is thus described:— | and of more imperfect organisation, and, conse- 

** T have heard for a fact, that, a short time quently, more sociable and numerous. * * 
ago, a horse was born in Santa Fé dela Vera} ‘* I know not why it is (he adds, after com- 
Cruz, which had two horns like a bull, four, batting the opinions of Buffon) that recourse is 
inches long, sharp and erect, growing close to| had to such conjectural influences of climate to 
‘the ears; and that another from Chili was account for the varieties of colour, when it is 
brought to Don John Augustin Videla, a native | much more simple, probable, and natural, to be- 
of Buenos Ayres, with strong horns, three lieve, that from two ordinary individuals should 
inches high. This horse, they tell me, was re-| be born one of a different colour, which might 
markably gentle; but, when offended, he at- perpetuate its race; for this is what daily 
tacked like a bull. Videla sent the horse to| happens in many and different climates, and in 
some of his relatives in Mendoza, who gave it| the same in different ways. I can very well 
to an inhabitant of Cordova in Tucuman, who | conceive, that local peculiarities may produce 
intended to endeavour to form a race of horned |an alteration in certain habits; for the wild 





opinion, may 
among the horses of service, which never re- assert that Adam was black, and that the above- | 
ceive shelter, covering, nor any thing to eat, mentioned cause could, as we have said, change} 


their site nor the mode in which they operate. 
I have seen many crisp-haired horses, called in 
Paraguay pichai ; their hair is curly, like that 
of the negroes of Guinea, and their hoof asnarrow 
as that of Spanish mules, in which they differ 
from the common run of horses. I have seen 
them of various colours, but not piebald nor 
white ; or the tails and manes are also curly, 
and much shorter than in other horses. I have 
seldom seen one whose mane was six inches 
long ; in others, it was scarcely four, and in one 
_ I saw, it was not so much as one inch long, and 
,the tail was of the same dimensions. These 
horses perpetuate their race ; when crossed with 
others, produce mixed breeds; and are accounted 
'to be stronger than common horses, although I 
‘doubt it. But, as they are very ugly, attempts 
have been made to exterminate them by castra- 
tion, and even by killing the mares: this object 
‘cannot be obtained, for some always proceed 
from common parents. Hence I infer, that 
| what we see amongst the negroes of Africa and 
other countries, takes place amongst horses ; 
that is to say, that there are horses with crisp, 
‘and horses with flaccid hair ; a correspondence 
| being observed in the manes and tail, and the 
‘hair of our heads; for in the negroes and the 
crisp horses, it is short and woolly ; whilst in 
those not crisp, it is long and flaccid. As 
the crisp variety springs from the common 
,race of horses, we may infer that the negroes 
‘with long and lafik hair are the most an- 
|cient, and from them proceed those with short 
and woolly hair. The cause or accident of 
this variety, which is different and wholly in- 
dependent of the albino, operates likewise on the 
| vaccine tribe ; for I have observed a considera- 
ble number of crisp individuals amongst them, 





horses. Iam not aware of the results, which 
may probably have been favourable.” 

We now select a longer passage as a spe- 
cimen of that sort of investigation into which 
the author enters with great intelligence. 
From certain facts which he lays down, he says 
the following conclusions may be deduced :— 

** First, that there exists a cause or power, 
which I denominate albino, which sometimes 
suddenly, or without farther interval than from 
fathers to sons, changes black into perfect 
white like paper, into red, straw-colour, yel- 
low, and even into piebald, as we have seen to 
be the case in men, in the head and feet of the 








horses of the pampas of Buenos Ayres, where although I did not remark that the spines of 
water is scarce, hollow out the mud to collect their tails were sensibly shorter than usual. 
it; and the cows scrape away the snow to get/I have never seen crisp asses or mules, but 
at the pasture below. The yaguarete (Felis|dogs and crisp fowls are common. I may 
onca, Linn.) and the aguarachai (Canis Azare, | mention, moreover, that I had in Huesca, in 
Temm.) make caves for themselves where there Arragon, a breed of crisp pigeons, which per- 
are no thickets or hiding-places ; and the wild | petuated their race ; and, in my opinion, the 
dogs do the same. Birds build on the ground, | bird called bouberon by Buffon is a crisp indivi- 


where they can find no trees.t I see, also, | : " 
a y : as i Z ? | ance, like himself, a field naturalist, assured him, that, 
na warren joining to his outlet, ‘ many daws (Corvi Ma- 


86 This is not correct : as far as observation has hi-/ i , 4 
therto gone, the cause of albinism, whatever it be, resides medule@) build every year in the rabbit burrows un - 
equally in both sexes.” | Pont se way he _ his enw — - a 
+ ‘* It is, perhaps, almost superfluous to say, that this nests, ile they were boys, was by listening a 
sepa ag ” | of the holes; and if they heard the young ones cry, they 


isted the nest out with a forked stick.” 


ane . 
} * White mentions, that a gentleman of his acquaint. | tw 
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dual. This author believes that water-dogs| Patagonia; and the last, as also referrible; of it by these means, we shall only remark, that 
owe the length, softness, and crispness of their|to the Pachydermata, but with affinities to} these brief recollections are very like the images 
coat to the temperate climate of Africa and|the Ruminantia, and especially to the Came-|to which we have referred. Madame Tussaud 
Spain; but I doubt not that he is mistaken: |/ide. Large plates illustrate these mutilated | remembers the height, the looks, and the dresses, 
for if temperature produces such an effect, all land imperfect remains ; and it must be con-| &c. of the individuals who came to her Uncle's, 
the dogs of Africa and Spain should be crisp, |fessed that the writer bestows all his learn-/|and she tells us what they were like. All the 
or covered with long and woolly hair. Butajing upon them. There are, indeed, plenty | rest of the information is to be fuund in works 
crisp dog, which may perpetuate his race, may | of hard words, and we will venture to say, that | of another class; for how was it possible for 
appear in every country, as we see does actually |no reader can perfectly comprehend the essay | such an individual to acquire state secrets or 
oveur amongst horses and cows. In addition | without such a knowledge of Greek, geology, | political intelligence ? 
to the natural causes which produce albino and | geography, natural history, and anatomy, actual | Pocket Dictionary of the English and German 
crisp varieties, there is another which operates | and comparative, as very few readers pussess. Languages.. By F. W. Thieme, M.A. Pp. 
on the surface. Most persons have seen those |2. Part I. Introduction to the Modern Classifi-| 590. London, 1838. Hughes. 
naked animals called Chinese and Turkish} cation of — 2 By J. O. Westwood, | Tu1s is a very neat, a very nice, and a very 
dogs, which are altogether destitute of hair;| Secretary to the Entomological Society, &c. | useful little pocket dictionary, which the Ger- 
but few are aware that a young kid, in every; 8vo. pp. 64. London, 1838. Longman | man student will find both convenient and ser- 
thing similar to others, except being naturally and Co. viceable. 
destitute of hair, and having a skin similar to | To be completed in about ten parts, this publi- | Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza. 
that of the dogs alluded to, was brought from | cation is intended to expound the principles of 2 vols. London, 1838. Colburn. 
Cordova, in Tucuman, to the lady of the last | classification, and to give the useful aid of a|So much of this anecdotical work has appeared 
viceroy, Don Nicholas de Arredondo. It un- | descriptive synopsis of the genera. The diffi- in the “ Court Journal,” that we feel it to be 
fortunately died in the neighbourhood of Buenos | culties of arrangement are ably pointed out, and | unnecessary to quote examples of it; and, in 
Ayres ; but my friend, Don Felix Cassamayor, |the errors of preceding systems are noticed. | fact, if we had to do so, we should, probably, 
preserved it, in order to enable the said lady to | Nothing, indeed, can exceed the confusion pre-|only pick out passages already ‘familiar to 
carry it with her to Spain. I am told that this | vailing in this respect; every different school | readers. Suffice it to say then, that as far as 
is a race perpetuated iu Tucuman. I myself | following a different course — some steering by | it can be depended upon, there is a great deal 
saw in Paraguay a fowl capable of engendering, | six legs, some admitting eight ; some taking in lof curious, and interesting matter in these vo- 
which had very few feathers on the wings, and | wings, some excluding them; some adopting | lumes. 
not more than twenty on the rest of the body ; | crabs, some excluding spring-tails; some re-| 7'he Family Sanctuary ; a Form of Domestic 
and I was assured that it. was a variety which | ceiving lice, and others rejecting mites !! Of} Devotion for every Sabbath in the Year, §c. 
was perpetuated. From the above statements, | Mr. Westwood’s work we would say, as of| ce. 8vo. pp. 559. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Iinfer that the variety of hairless animals is | Mr. Owen’s, that it is quite sufficiently learned | A very pious production, and well calculated 
not an original, nor even a race, for all can | and technical for ordinary understandings; and | for reading in religious families. 
give origin to the hairless breed ; that is to say | notice, that at pages 33, 34, and 35, there seems | Hints on the Domestic Manag t of Children. 
agreyhound and a common hound, as well as | to be some blundering in the printing, which} By Dr. C. J. Roberts. Pp. 89. London, 
any other animal whatsoever, can produce hair- | makes the text unintelligible. This must be; 1838. Longman and Co. ; 
less individuals, which perpetuate their race.”’ | corrected. | Tarts is one of the most sensible and valuable 
With this we finish, only subjoining a no-|3. Part I. History of British Reptiles. By | treatises on the subject which we have seen. 
tice of the ¢apir which seems to be a bull. -| Thomas Bell, F.R.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 48. Lon-| Experience and ability seem to have equally 
“The gun never succeeds in killing them;| don, 1838. Van Voorst. | qualified the author for such a labour of love 
and I have seen one which had been shot Mr. Bex begins with turtles, and describes | towards the rising infant generation. 
through the heart with two bullets, afterwards certain lizards, the blind-worm,and snakes. The! Tpjers’s History of the French Revolution; Numbere 
run two hundred paces.” | first are —— Neng and it is —_ a (20, 7 Bs oe Se a ne 
Se may that we find them classed among British | ATO, - , aaEeTOR, SS * 
\ The popular and delightful subjects of natural | Reptiles, just as the season for eating the soup yond —, = = ae by By he) = 
iistory lead us to notice the institution of some | made of them to perfection has ¢ j idental lik of our friend Boz); a likeness of t 


and tl ; iodi | > x2 ' famou General Dumorier, and another of Madame Ro- 
‘ ‘ 1@ progress of other periodicals addressed | Qne, the newspapers tell us, was lately seen | jana, a> dn appropriate embellishments of these five 
:. . ee = ae of ne V yf floating off Herne Bay; but that is thought to numbers. 
+ Fart I, e Loology of t oyage Of have been a mock-turtle! At all events, we |, Self-Dependence, a Tale, by Eliza Paget, author of «* The 
; 4 i r - os A Y isciple,” . &c. Pp. 331, (London, D . 
“ v3 = Beagle, during 1832 to 1836. Edited | will never consent to have the delicious viand bam Re, ae < a giosing an oious oe 
ai e pre Esa. gsr cna ag a alluded to called Reptile soup. Mr. Bell’s work | of youth, we have here gnother volume added to the 
tion, to. pp. e mdon . mi ; ; 2 ; s , | auchor’s previous worthy list. 
Blader, and of? a ’ th, | bids fair to be a pleasant one, and is beautifully ‘Southe’s Poetical Works, Vol. VII. (London, Lot 























F v , illustrated. | and Co.) — A ‘Tale of Paraguay,” ‘* All for Love,” and 
pee ane on of this work, the treasury! 4 Pars V. of Yarrell’s History of British|‘* The Pilgrim of Composteila,” make the contents of 

as liberally .f Si | . | this volume, which is sweetly adornec the Chu 
y granted 1000/.; and besides the Birds. London, 1838. Van Voorst. o Coenen, aed is Gnaine af the eninn, Ga 


. > A ° | | St. J 

yr men — oe in various a ExcELLent accounts of the thrush, black- | delightfully painted by D. Roberts, and as skilfully en- 
clence are to be employed upon it. é first | hird, ousels, oriole, warblers, red-breast, &c. &c. | gtaved by W. and T. Finden. 

ar ens wi i 5 ee cc ee : —tipha . 17... |. P, Blanchard’s Premiere Connaissances, &c. par A. J. 

Pare opens with the fossil _mammalia, which | in continuation of Mr. Yarrell’s highly appre-| Gombert. Pp. 116. (London, Whittaker.) this little 








subject has heen assigned to Professor R. Owen, ciated observations. French elementary performance is on a very excellent 
. the College of Surgeons, in whose museum (2 —— culiten, ont 4 young ae hard! ap 
: : | tter guide. e think, however, the teacher's ear 

¢ bones are deposited. It is prefaced, how. | MISCELLANEOUS. isa little wrong in some of his literal sounds. 


ever, by Mr. Darwin with a general geological | 


° | Travels of Mina and Godfrey, in Many Lands. 
view of the provinces bordering the Plata, | 


—_ Tussaud’s Memoirs aide ory eae (London, Smith, Elder, picky: ty }— A charming lite o> 
i ’ . . of France ; forming an abridged History of |iume, in which the company of two observant ren 
— Blanca — the confines of Northern | - Sau, = Edited by F. Heeve and their remarks lead to many statements in the course 

atagonia, and Southern Patagonia. — or" > | of travels in Holland, which cannot fail to be read with 

Mr. Owen sets ont by stating that the saiies | Esq. 8vo. pp- 506. London, 1838. Saun- pleasure and instruction, not only by the young, but the 
of extinct be hte dee | ders and Otley. more mature. The work has very numerous and clever 
f ict mammalia hitherto described are very | T ] forms no more a history of the | illustrations, and is well deserving of adoption into all 
ew, being confined to three species of mastodon, | + #18 Voume tol y © | family circles. 
and one gigantic megatherium. He goes on ro | French Revolution, than Madame Tussaud’s 2 es 7 _ 
treat of a scull of f tt xti | wax figures do a history of Europe. Indeed, it 
which he oro * Toned nes ee todone, | is rather an account of the originals of these ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
remains Pvemaae lof “a pees eee —) figures than aught else. The old lady—-for FUEL FROM COMPRESSED PEAT. 
another ; habe a nor okt = ae is now eighty—lived in Paris during the| We last autumn called the attention of the 
head of an atedtie hesenihed Das oe a — | horrible period of the revolution, and met many public to this, which we then considered and 
patachonica. The first is Senedak te belong, | oF its sufferers and actors at the house of her | described as an invention of great national im- 
to the order Pachydermata, but with affinities uncle, M. Curtius, also a modeller in wax, and | portance, by Lord Willoughby de Eresby. At 


to th i : a picture-dealer. With the book we have re-| that time we were perfectly satisfied with the 
Cetecee ” pe ee _— big sony Po an immense sheet of cut-and-dry ex-|experiments we saw tried, and felt convinced 
— | tracts, which will, no doubt, serve to advertise | that, whenever this simple operation came to 
* Toker, bow; odeus, tooth. the work, when the newspapers have corners |be applied in the wilder districts of Scotland 
T Maxgos, longs avyny, neck. lee fill up ; and, as the public will know enough! and Ireland, it would be found to be a most 
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powerful means of improvement and civilisa- 
tion, Since then the noble lord has been sedu- 
lously occupied with the improvement of the 
machine; and, on Monday, a perfected instru- 
ment was exhibited at work in the manufac- 
tory of Mr. Napier, the engineer, York Road, 
Westminster Bridge. A ber of nobl 

and scientific and foreign gentlemen, interested 
in the success of such a discovery, were present 
on the occasion; among whom were Lord Ca- 
dogan, Lord Clare, Lord Glengall, Lord Bo- 
ringdon, Mr. Macdonnell (Antrim), Mr. Corn- 
wall, &c. &c. 

In their presence the common moist and wet 
peat was put into the chamber, and compressed 
by a lever (longer than that formerly employed, 
and consequently more powerful), the water 
running abundantly through the channels of 
the machine. The specimen was then taken 
out and shewn to be reduced in size, and con- 
firmed in solidity. Lord Willoughby proposes 
not to apply a second pressure immediately, 
but to go on with single actions, and leave the 
peats for some twenty-four hours, to acquire 
greater consistency and to dry. The internal 





> 


wet will, in this time, be brought to the sur- | 


face; and then, when the material is submitted 
to the second and final operation of the ma- 
chine, it will become more hard and free from 
moisture than if both processes had been em- 
ployed closely together. Of this, convincing evi- 
dence was afforded in peats which had been 
pressed on the Saturday preceding, and were 
perfectly dry, heavy, and consistent: and some 
that had been preserved since last year were 
scarcely to be distinguished from coal. 

Every person present expressed great grati- 
fication at seeing the principle of this invention 
so satisfactorily demonstrated, and its practice 
shewn to be so easy and certain. Nor can we 
wonder at this, when we consider what effects 
it is calculated to produce. Here is a fuel supe- 
rior to coal, for the manufacture of the finest 
cutlery —probably, from being without sulphur. 
Here is a fuel calculated to produce superior 
comfort in every cottage, hut, cabin, and shiel- 
ing, throughout a very large portion of the 
British empire. Here is a fuel that can always 
be obtained by the lowly population of these 
districts, with infinitely less cost of labour and 
time than the mere cutting and drying of turf 
or peat. 
burning, may carry the blessings of agriculture 
into places hitherto utterly barren and in- 
capable of cultivation ; and a fuel which, by its 
application to fires and furnaces, working ma- 
chinery, or raising steam, may convert desert 
tracts into hives of manufacturing industry. 
Feeling and foreseeing these things, we think 
it impossible to over-estimate the benefits that 
are likely to accrue from this mighty, though 
simple invention. 

It will now be practically tried in many 
lands, both in Scotland and Ireland ; and, like 
all other great improvements, when once plant- 
ed, and its advantages witnessed, the example 
will soon spread, and we shall see the face of 
the country changed by this one most obvious 
and efficacious operation. 

ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturpbay, 5th.—Read a letter from Mr. Har- 
per, describing experiments for substituting a 
metal cylinder for membrane in a Voltaic bat- 
tery. A paper by Mr. Iremonger, ‘On a Mo. 
dification of the Galvanometer,’ by which the 
deflective power of any electric current, how- 
ever copious, can be so reduced as to become 


measurable even by a delicate magnetic needle. 
In this instrument the electric currents, above 


Here is a fuel which, used in lime- | 


, and below the needle, are made to move in the 
‘same direction, in which case, their deviating 
effects being opposed, no motion will take place 
,in the middle as long as it is equidistant from 
| both. But, if the needle be not equidistant, 
| then naturally the power of the nearest current 
| will preponderate and cause immediate devia- 
| tion, such deviation being the result of the 
difference between the two powers, and depend- 
ing on the relative distances of the upper and 
lower wires from the needle. Such is the prin- 
| ciple of action of this boon to electricians. Mr. 
| Iremonger proposes to call it the ‘ Re-acting Gal- 
, Vanometer.’—Also, a paper by Mr. Pollock, ‘On 
, the Connexion between the Atomic Arrange- 
|ment and Conducting Power of Bodies.’ In 
\former papers, fully reported in Lit. Gaz. 
‘No. 1088, Mr. Pollock considered electrical 
effects to be the result of the vibration of mat- 
iter, and, upon that principle, explained the 
action of a Voltaic battery, and the meaning of 
the terms, quantity and intensity. The object 
of the present paper is to obtain, by means 
of the theory of vibration, knowledge more 
accurate and definite respecting conducting 
power in bodies. For, if the theory be true, 
its investigation must lead toa more convenient 
arrangement of known facts, to the discovery 
of new ones, and to the deduction of general 
laws. And this, chiefly, by affording an in- 
sight into the nranner of atomic arrangement 
in bodies so intimately connected with their 
conducting powers. Chemical science has re- 
moved almost every objection to the great truth 
contained in the atomic theory of Dalton, and 
it is generally allowed that all matter is consti- 
tuted of certain quantities, or parts, indivisible 
without such matter being resolved into a new 
form. An objection has been made to the 
term atom, as denoting something incapable of 
division, because compound atom is commonly 
used, and no body can be indivisible and a com- 
pound. Equivalent has been substituted, but 
Mr. Pollock considers the term atom to be 
short and convenient, and, if used in a guarded 
sense, as representing the centre of those forces 
| which these small quantities, during their com- 





is the change of colour it undergoes correspond. 
ing with change of temperature; at a low 
temperature it is nearly colourless, but in. 
creases in colour with the rise of the temperature, 
and at length becomes black and opaque. Sucha 
change of properties is inconsistent with the 
preservation of the same atomic arrangement. 
This gas, when added to alkaline solutions, does 
not combine without alteration, and form 
nitrites, but nitrates and hyponitrites, thus 
shewing, that one atom of oxygen, 8, has 
been transferred from and added to another 
atom of nitrous acid gas, 46, constituting 
one atom of nitric acid, 54, and one atom 
of hyponitrous acid, 38. Owing to the 
transfer of the above atom of oxygen the 
forces in the compounds are changed. No par- 
ticular attractive force exists between the two 
atoms of nitrous acid gas, each 46, but a 
powerful one is generated between the nitric 
and hyponitrous acids, and the nitrate of hypo- 
nitrous acid is formed, aliquid compound capable 
of existence at alow temperature only, for, onex- 
posure to a rising temperature, nitrous acid gas 
is regenerated. Both these acids, nitrous and 
hyponitrous, exist as liquids nearly colourless 
at 0° Fahr. Dr. Thompson says, that nitrous 
acid “*‘may be resolved into nitrous oxide and 
oxygen, nitrous gas and oxygen, nitric acid 
and nitrous gas, oxygen and azote.” This is 
sufficient to shew the unstable nature of this 
compound, and that a change in its atomic ar- 
rangement by variations of temperature is un- 
avoidable. An examination of the properties 
of solution of nitrous acid, will further shew the 
connexion between atomic arrangement and ex- 
ternal influence. If water be gradually added 
to the strong red acid, it will pass through the 
shades of red, orange, yellow, green, and blue ; 
and, lastly, become colourless. During this 
dilution, heat is given out. Thus, by reduction 
of temperature, and also by dilution with water, 
nitrous acid gas is converted into the nitrate of 
hiponytrous acid, and the resulting colourless 
solution ought to be termed the solution of the 
nitrate of hyponitrous acid, as not then con- 
taining one particle of nitrous acid.—2. The 





binations and decomposition, are known to pos- 
sess, no harm can result. The investigation 
respecting the conducting power of bodies was 
\divided and pursued under several heads, of 
each of which we will endeavour to lay before 
our readers a clear and, if possible, a brief 
summary, convinced as we are of the import- 
ance of the advancement of electrical science, 
through which we hope an intimate knowledge 
of the ultimate particles of matter, together 
with the law of affinities, will be acquired ; 
we consider no apology necessary for the length 
of this report.—l. The influence of change 
of temperature upon the atomic arrangement 
of nitrous acid gas. Change of temperature 
exercises a very different action upon the 
atomic arrangement of different bodies, upon 
that of water or vapour; that change, dependent 
upon approach and recession of the atoms to 
and from each other, when imparting and 
absorbing the heat, is alone produced. In the 
atomic arrangement of nitrous acid gas, changes 
occur with the rise and fall of the temperature. 
Tt has been selected for investigation as to this 
influence of heat being a sample of a most in- 
teresting class, to which far less attention has 
been paid than its importance deserves. For 
the atomic arrangement of the compounds of 
nitrogen and oxygen, of nitrous acid gas, the 
mode of its formation, its character and pro- 
perties, we refer our readers to Dr. Turner’s 
“Chemistry,” fifth edition, 1834, page 263. The 
most remarkable property of nitrous acid gas 








influence of change of temperature upon the 
atomic arrangement of the red oxide of manga- 
| nese. This section similarly treated of the 
|change of forces in the oxide by the variation 
of temperature, as occurs in the nitrous acid. 
Thence proving that the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces among the atoms of these two 
compounds, the oxide and the acid, vary with 
the temperature.—3. The phenomena attend- 
ant upon vibration, if that theory be true. 
If the theory of vibration be true, it follows, 
that in the positions in matter occupied by the 
two stages, however limited their extent may 
be, a great difference in the quantity of the fluid, 
relatively to the space so occupied, must exist. 
A question arises, whether the atoms of the 
body, undergoing vibration, can suffer that dif- 
ference without a change in arrangement, such 
as decomposition during the contracting, and 
recombination during the expanding stage, s!- 
milarly to that shewn in the case of the nitrate 
of hyponitrous acid during change of tempera- 
ture? The answer is important. Some atoms 
do undergo this change, and others do not. 
For convenience sake, atoms of the first class 
are termed ‘‘ reactive,’’ those of the second, 
*¢ oscillating.” It will shortly appear, that the 
action of light upon bodies furnishes a test to 
determine to which class they belong. Reactive 
atoms, giving the optical properties to opaque 
and coloured bodies, such as metals, charcoal, 
nitrous acid gas, oscillating to transparent 
bodies, such as hydrogen, oxygen, azote, and 
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water. The two kinds of vibration occurring 
in matter, were illustrated by a diagram. From 
which it was argued, that, as the quantity of 
the fluid present must differ so considerably 
during the two stages of vibration, the atomic 
arrangement of the matter in which the vibra- 
tion exists, may vary in the same manner as 
that of nitrous acid gas during the transition 
from low to high temperatures. The influence 
of the expanding stage being identical with that 
of a low, and the contracting stage with a high 
temperature. Accordingly, at a low tempera- 
ture, the atoms of the nearly colourless nitrate 
of hyponitrous acid vibrate, undergoing very 
little change during the two stages; but, as the 
temperature rises, a proportionate number of 
atoms vibrate, containing matter as 92° during 
the expanding stage, but as 46° only during the 
contracting stage; undergoing decomposition 
and recombination, until, by the presence of 
heat, the number of atoms so affected become 
considerable, and the black gas is produced. 
We pass over the similar investigation of the 
change by vibration in the red oxide of manga- 
nese, merely remarking, that Mr. Pollock be- 
lieves that not one instance can be adduced of a 
body changing colour without, at the same time, 
undergoing a change in atomic arrangement. — 
4. The action of light upon bodies indicates 
the nature of their atomic arrangement. If it 
be true that atomic arrang t is affected 
during vibration, as it is during change of tem- 
perature, and as indicated by change of colour, 
the investigation of its nature resolves itself 
into that of the influence of light upon bodies. 
This will be found to be the fact. By the 
action of light upon bodies, the mystery hang- 
ing over atomic arrangement may be unravelled 
to a considerable extent ; and all bodies may be 
arranged into two classes: those which, when 
exposed to change of temperature, change in 
colour and their atomic arrangement ; and 
those which, under similar circumstances, do 
not change in colour, do not change in atomic 
arrangement to any material extent. The 
undulatory theory of light is founded upon the 
supposition that no change in atomic arrange- 
ment occurs. The theory of vibration shews, 
that the compression and rarefaction which, 
it is admitted, must attend on undulation, will 
produce a change in the atomic arrangement in 
the body in which that undulation exists. Has 
not the mathematician outrun the physical 
philosopher ? Pectet’s explanation of the polar- 
isation of light was here considered and illus- 
trated. Mr. Pollock says, his explanation may 
be correct, if the three particles assumed by him 
can suffer the compression and rarefaction of 
the ether attendant upon the oscillation, with- 
out change. But, suppose, for instance, owing 
to the compression between two of the particles, 
either or both separate, each into two, and the 
attraction and repulsive forces between them, 
by which the oscillation is adjusted, be changed, 
what becomes of his ray and its undulation ? 
It will, according to the principles of the un- 
dulating theory, be destroyed by its own inter- 
ference, and the light would cease, the ether 
becoming too rarefied at the instant of the new 
repulsive force being called into play, to allow 
either light or its undulations to exist. The 
effect of this repulsive force upon the undula- 
tion of light being like the removal of the 
keystone of an arch, both tumbling to pieces. 
The undulatory theory, in its present state, is, 
therefore, confined to the examination of trans- 
parent bodies, constituted of oscillating atoms ; 
coloured and opaque bodies, constituted of re- 
active atoms, being to it a sealed book. But, 
when it is known that diminution of the size 








of atoms must be accompanied by a repulsive 
force, wonder ceases at a rise of temperature 
rendering black, nitrous acid gas. Self-de- 
struction must take place by the vibration of 
bodies constituted of reactive atoms. Of this, 
more fully. In the contracting stage, one 
atom becomes two, the repulsive force between 
them is increased, the expanding stage thereby 
hastened ; while the ether, remaining the same in 
quantity,although the space occupied is increased, 
becomes rarified, and, consequently, its undula- 
tions less intense, and the more readily brought 
into positions in which interference and self- 
destruction must occur. But in bodies consti- 
tuted of oscillating atoms, during vibration, 
there is no alteration in the size of the atoms; 
no alteration in the forces ; no increase in the 
repulsive force, diminishing the ether, and 
thereby destroying the light; no destruction, 
each succeeding vibration finding the ether in 
the same state as its predecessor. Hence is 
seen the intimate connexion between the 
action of bodies upon light, and their atomic 
arrangement, to which the phenomena of light 
must necessarily afford a clue.—5. The esta- 
blishment of the fact that a change in atomic 
arrangement, during vibration, is synonymous 
with conducting power in bodies. The action 
of light upon bodies, undergoing destruction 
by its own interference, is a test for change in 
their atomic arrangement, ascertained from 
the knowledge of those compounds so affected 
during change of temperature. Does this law 
apply to simple bodies? Yes. And the im- 
portant fact is disclosed that those simple 
bodies, such as metals and charcoal, as tested 
by their action upon light, are the most re- 
active in their arrangement, and also the best 
conductors. Charcoal, producing the interfe- 
rence, is a conductor; diamond, which does 
not, or, if at all, to a far less extent, is a non- 
conductor. Charcoal and diamond are essen- 
tially the same, varying only, according to 
chemists, in their state of aggregation. If for 
aggregation, they were to substitute atomic ar- 
rangement, they would approach much nearer 
the truth. The connexion between reactive 
and good conducting bodies will be further 
evident from an examination of what must be 
the properties of bodies of a reactive arrange- 
ment, they being identical with those of good 
conductors. In a reactive body the quantity 
of the fluid must be small, because, on the 
occurrence of the expanding stage, during 
which alone any fluid can enter it, the attrac- 
tive force between the atoms is immediately 
increased, and the contracting stage as imme- 
diately restored. Thus a difficulty is presented 
to its admission, and likewise to its speedy 
emission. The same observations will apply to 
a conducting body. A metal conducts, and 
charcoal radiates better than other bodies, 
because both as readily impart what fluid they 
may have received. In a reactive, and also in 
a conducting body, as the fluid in quantity is 
small, the attractive force is strong: hence 
metals and charcoal cannot be decomposed. In 
a reactive, and also in a conducting body, the 
currents must be rapid ; because each stage of 
the vibration, essential to the existence of the 
current, contains the seeds of the succeeding 
stage, so that the rapidity of vibration must be 
increased proportionate to the tendency of 
each stage to generate that force, attractive or 
repulsive, upon which the succeeding stage 
depends. In a reactive body there is an obsti- 
nacy of composition such as a good conductor 
can alone possess, so that, whether the fluid be 
imparted to, or abstracted from it, it has a 
tendency to neutralise its influence, and no 





decomposition takes place. But, in bodies 
constituted of oscillating atoms, the quantity of 
fluid is larger, as shewn by their optical pro- 
perties ; their attractive force weaker, as 
proved by nearly all of them being decompos- 
able ; their currents less rapid, as evinced by 
their inferior conducting power; they are less 
determinate in their direction; and when they 
pass the electric current, as for instance 
through water, it is, there is every reason to 
believe, by a reactive force, by a decomposition 
of the atoms lying in its direction, and effected 
by abstracting the fluid from the water, rather 
than imparting to it. A film of ice, however 
thin, is a non-conductor, but, on being thawed 
into water, recovers this power. This shews 
the difficulty of producing a change of atomic 
arrangement in solid oscillating bodies, except 
they enter into previous solution ; when they 
are enabled, as it were, by decomposition and 
recombination, to imitate the reactive action in 
solid conductors, such as metals and charcoal. 
Among the 54 simple bodies, 43 are distinctly 
reactive; the 42 metals and charcoal, 3 only 
oscillating—oxygen, hydrogen, and azote ; and 
8 intermediate—boron, phosphorus, selenium, 
sulphur, chlorine, iodine, bromine, and fluorine. 
“This statement,” Mr Pollock says, ‘‘is a 
matter of regret and shame, shewing how little 
has been done towards the elucidation of the 
simple bodies having a reactive arrangement.” 
With respect to the intermediate class, Mr 
Pollock remarks, ‘‘ Their atomic arrangement 
is too oscillating to allow them to be conductors, 
and too reactive to allow them to be decom- 
posed.” He hopes, however, that the science 
of electricity may remove the mystery attend- 
ing these bodies. Mr Pollock concludes thus, 
‘¢ If, unfortunately, any electrician, entertain- 
ing a notion that the science is nearly ex- 
hausted, or that no more precious ore is to be 
obtained from its mine—should become apa- 
thetic—the above statement should undeceive 
him. The fact appears to be, that the more we 
know of this science, the more remains to be 
known; and the more sensible are we of our 
ignorance.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Fripay, May 4.—Mr. Hickson ‘ On the In- 
troduction of Vocal Music as a Branch of Na- 
tional Education.” Vocal music tends greatly 
to soften the manners and raise the character 
of mankind, to awaken their sympathies, and 
to kindle and keep alive their feelings to the 
interests of each other. The sullen, morose, 
selfish man taketh no pleasure in the song; 
sweet harmony, a peaceful hymn of praise, is 
bitterness to the soul of the murderer. The 
light, contented, cheerful heart singeth always, 
rejoicing in the happiness of others. Music 
not only expresseth, but is productive of, cheer- 
fulness, and maketh the heart glad. The heart 
cannot be too soon ‘* cheerfulised,’’ nor the ear 
educated. Want of early education alone ex- 
plaineth ‘“‘ no ear, no memory for music.” 
Love of music is not elicited by elaborate 
teaching: no man first hears scientific music 
with any great pleasure. Nature’s melody is 
simple and fascinating. The ear must acquire 
simple melody before it can possess the power 
to appreciate a combination of melodies. Gentle 
tones work wonders. The countenances of 
children expand to the mild, kind, and cheerful 
voice of the teacher; and his soft words of 
instruction are listened to attentively. Sullen 
brows and sour looks are produced by the harsh 
and dissonant tone of the master. Bad feeli: 
must result and influence in after-life. Mus 
is an innocent amusement. Then, why pro- 
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test against teaching music in schools? For 
what is it that society, governments exist ? 
For what do we live, but to extend happiness, 
and give of it to our fellow-creatures as freely 
as we have received it? Cold, calculating 
hearts cannot prevent enjoyment. Relaxa- 
tive recreation is absolutely essential to man ; 
without some change, man would soon die. 
The introduction of vocal music as a branch 
of national education is most desirable. Such 
were the subjects enlarged and reasoned upon, 
eloquently and a by Mr. Hickson, to sup- 
port his views. Fifty or sixty children were 
resent, selected from day-schovls, to illustrate 
rr. Hickson’s mode of tuition and the pro- 
gress made. The singing was in fine har- 
mony, and the time in the several songs and 
catches was astonishing. They called down 
great and general applause, and encores, from 
a crowded audience. The method of teaching 
is firat to familiarise the ear with the changes 
from one pitch to another; secondly, to a 
succession of notes; thirdly, to time; and, 
fourthly, is practised the power to express. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 5. J. R. Gowan, Esq. in the chair.— 
The report of the council stated that the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests 
had caused some ponds and shallows to be made 
on the larger island in St. James’s Park, in 
compliance with a request to that effect made 
to them by the council of the Society. It fur- 
ther announced, that the Duke of Buccleuch 
had been proposed for election as president, in 
room of the Earl of Liverpool, whose term ex- 
pires on May 18; W. Hall, Esq. had been also 
proposed as secretary, and F. B. Long, Esq. as 
treasurer. The following noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were mentioned as to retire from the 
council, viz.: His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
W. G. Chapman, Esq., the Earl of Liverpoo!, 
Capt. Mangles, R.N., and Sir J. D. Paul, 
Bart.; and the following were named for 
election in their stead, viz.: His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Hon. P. C. Scarlett, M.P., 
F. B. Long, Esq., E. Jesse, Esq., and O. Mor- 
gan, Esq.—Mr. Blyth then exhibited specimens 
of the three wild British geese allied to the do- 
mestic breed, namely, the gray goose (Anser 
cinereus), the bean goose (A. segetum), and 
the white-fronted goose (4. albifrons), all 
which are promiscuously sold in the markets 
under the general term of ‘* wild geese.’ 
first of them are stated to be the primitive 
stock of the domestic goose, and to have be- 
come of extremely rare occurrence in the British 
Islands, although it formerly bred plentifully 
in thefens. Until very recently no specimen of 
it existed, that he could Jearn of, in any of the 
London museums; but aged examples of the 
bean goose, that had the terminal nait of the 
beak white, were commonly ticketed with its 
name. It differed, however, in various parti- 
culars, which were pointed out, and might 
always be at once told by the pale gray colour 
of the rump, which, in both the others, is very 
dark brown. The bean goose was mentioned 
as the ordinary ‘‘ wild goose” of these islands, 
which it annually visits in large flocks, fre. 
quenting upland pastures, where neither of the 
others are ever seen. It was the only species 
of the three brought to market during the con- 
tinued severe weather of last winter, when 
thousands of them were daily exposed for sale. 


Though it had never heretofore been known to on 


breed when domesticated, it was stated that 
two females are at present incubating upon one 
of the islands in St. James’s Park ; a fact the 
more interesting, as they enjoyed the free use 
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of their wings. A paper ‘On the Natural | SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
History of the Nightingale’ was next read,| Mr. Hata in the chair.— Mr. Nichols ex- 
after which the meeting adjourned. \hibited a drawing, believed to be by the late 
—_—_—_ | John Carter, of three heads, Edward the Con. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. | fessor, William I., and Edward III., from the 
Te President read an extract of a letter from | Magnificent east window of York Cathedral, 
Mr. Henderson, relative to the remarkable accompanied by some historical remarks. This 
increase of magnitude, in 9 Argus, recently | window, believed to be the finest in existelice, 
noticed by Sir John Herschel, as mentioned | Was the work of an artist of Coventry, and was 
at the last meeting of the Society. Mr. Hen- | commenced in 1405. A portion was read of * His. 
derson states, that the star is not to be torical Remarks on the Rolls of the Exchequer 
‘found at all in Ptolemy’s catalogue, although ef Normandy’ (mentioned in the last Lit. Gaz.), 
the bright stars of the Cross and the Centaur, by Mr. Stapleton, jun., and the remainder 
which culminated as low at Alexandria, are postponed to a future meeting. Next Thurs- 
inserted in it. From this circumstance he | day, being the celebration of Her Majesty's 
infers that, at this remote period, the star was birthday, the meetings of the Society were 
not very bright. It is not in Bayer’s maps; @djourned to the 24th instant. 
and in Halley’s catalogue it is said to be of | ee 
the fourth magnitude, which is less than some | 
of the neighbouring stars, that, in modern | 
times, cannot compete with it. It would thus 
appear that the star has for a long period been 
increasing in brightness; and it will be re- | 
markable if it should surpass the brightest at 
present known. | 
| 
| 
| 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
The Botanical card is marked for May 20. 
Monday. — Royal Geographical, 9 P.m.; Statistical, 4 
P.M.; Medical, 8 p.m. 
'y-— Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Institute of Civil 


Bagieee, 8 P.M. 
ee ~- Satiate of Arts, 7} P.M. 
Thursday. — Royal Society, 84 P.m.; Antiquaries, & 
P.M 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 
Monpvay, 7th. Third evening meeting. Com-| 
mander W. Ramsay, R.N. in the chair. 
Several donations were submitted. The chair. 
man read a list of books, recently purchased by 
the Institution, amounting to about three 

hundred volumes, principally on mathematical 
| subjects. Read, paper ‘On Chasing,’ by 
| Lieut. H. Raper, R.N. The distance between 
{vessels is shortened most rapidly from instant 
to instant on the curve of pursuit. Yet, after 
we given portion of time, the nearest approach 
will have been effected by making at once for 
that point which is in a line between the com- 
mencement, or origin of the pursuit, and the 
point reached at the close of the said time. A 
chase strictly maintained on the curve of pur- 
suit must always degenerate into a stern chase. 
Also, part of paper, by Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, 
Indian Navy, F.R.S. entitled, ‘A Ramble 
amongst the Jibel, Hajar, or Rocky Mountains 
of the Island of Socotra.’ Adjourned. 
gree mies. 


"Friday. — al Institution, 84 P.m. 
rday.— Harveian, 8 p.M.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue seventieth exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy—the second in Trafalgar Square— was 
opened to the public on Monday last. It is 
with great satisfaction that we are enabled to 
make a satisfactory report of it, the more espe- 
cially as its next-door neighbour, the National 
Gallery, is also open, and furnishes means of 
immediate comparison which, all things consi- 
dered, are hardly fair, but which, we will be 
bold to say, are, in some instances, not injurious 
to the living artists. 

It is equally due to the dignity of the subject 
and to the excellence of the composition, to be- 
gin our remarks with 

60. Our Sovereign, the Queen Victoria, pre- 
siding at the Council, upon Her Majesty's Ac- 
cession to the Throne, on the 20th of June, 
1837. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. — Its simplicity, 
more especially in the attitude and bearing of 
our beloved Sovereign, is its great charm. It 
is impossible to contemplate without emotion, 
and, indeed, without the deepest interest and 
solicitude, a youthful female, thus suddenly 
called from the gay enjoyments of the spring- 
time of life, to discharge the important func- 
tions of royalty, and to preside over the grave 
deliberations of veteran politicians and states- 
men. We wish we could compliment Sir David 
as truly on the fidelity, as we can on the ar- 
rangement, of the numerous portraits of which 
the work consists. But we confess that, al- 
though we are tolerably well acquainted with 
the countenances of most of the illustrious and 
dignified persons assembled, we were, in the 
majority of cases, compelled to resort to the 
catalogue for information. 

201. The Bride at her Toilet, on the Day of 
her Wedding. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A.—On this 
fine production we can conscientiously bestow 
unqualified praise. The character of the bride 
is charming. Grandmamma is busily attiring 
her for the happy occasion ; but the feelings of 
mamma are too sensitive to allow her to assist 
in the operation, The friends, servants, and 
children, all partake of the significant bustle 
and importance which invariably manifest 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
asa May 3d.— The following degrees were con- 

fer 


Bachelors in Divinity. — Rev. W.J. Butler; Rev. W. 
Wheeler, Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Masters of Arts. — Rev. J. Williams, Balliol College ; J. 
Adams, Student of Christ Church,Grand Compounder; W. 
F.F, ee Rev. H. Wood, St. Edmund 
Hall; Rev. E,C.S. Kynnersley, Trinity College; Rev. W. 
H. Price, Scholar of Pembroke College; Rev. M. Argles, 
Merton College; J. E. C » Fellow, Rev. W. Buck- 
ler, Magdalen College; C. K. Tate, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi Coll.; H. J. Fellowes, St- John’s College. 

The Denyer Th ical Prizes have been awarded by 
the Judges as follows : — 

«On the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.” — The Rev. R. 
Scott, M.A. Fellow of Balliol College. 

** On the Influence of Practical P 7 in Promoting the 
Temporal and Eternal piness of Mankind.” — The 
Rev. T. W. Allies, M.A. Fellow of Wadham College. 


Ca ~~ yaaa May 2d.— The following degrees were con- 


Masters of Arts. — S. S. Greatheed, J. C r, Fellow, 
R. F. Burnett, M. Dunn, Trinity College ; M. White, 
St. Peter’s College; S. Ashby, Pembroke Col 3; W. 

» Catherine Hall; J. N. Micklethwait, Fellow, 
C. L, M. Phillipps, Magdalen College. 
Bachelor in Civil Law. — J, G. Cochrane, Trinity Col- 


e. 

Bachelors of Arte, — R. P. Warren, W. W.Smythe, J. 
Cookson, Trinity College; G. N. G. Lawson, J. M. 
Gipps, C, Williams, St. Jotm’s College; P. Maitland, 
St. Peter's C e; W. C. Nagle, F. H. Sewell, Caius 
College; J. A. Cook, Corpus Christi College; J. W. 
Maher, S. Gall, J. Sawer, Queens’ College; R. D. 
Mackintosh, Catherine Hall; R. Lawson, Jesus College; 
C. Smith, J. R. Watson, Magdalen College; W. Peck, 








Emmanuel College, themselves in such cases. 
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21. The Life's in the Old Dog yet. E. 


Landseer, R.A.— The animal creation ought 
to be deeply indebted to Mr. Landseer for the 
elevation of character which he always imparts 
tothem. The feeling here called forth is full 
of pathos and grandeur: the rocks are, how- 
ever, rather artificial. 

15. Italian composition, from materials in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 67. Italian com- 
position, from materials at Baie. 176. Scene 
on the Rhine. Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A.— As 
fascinating and beautiful as any productions 
that Sir A. W. Callcott ever produced. What 
can we say more ? 

27. Chasse Marée, off the Gull-Stream Light. 
C. Stanfield, R.A.—In every respect admirable, 
but in the transparent and playful character of 
the water, pre-eminently so. In 207. Near 
Sepolina, Lago di Como, by the same able 
artist, the fine scenery is well set off by the 
figures in the foreground. 

33. Lisa Puccini. J. Hollins. — This inter- 
esting work is highly creditable to Mr. Hollins, 
in composition, expression, and execution. The 
tone is much superior to what is usually found 
in modern productions. 

4l. Displaying the Catch. W.F. Wither. 
ington, AA—A charming rustic scene. Who- 
ever becomes the possessor of it will literally 
have “a great catch.”” 

Mill on the River Yoe, North Devon. F.R. 
Lee, R.A. Elect.— Perfect truth and nature, 
as exemplified in English landscape. Mr. Lee’s 
landscapes in this Exhibition are altogether of 
avery high and beautiful order. 

90. Portraits of Her Majesty’s favourite 
Dogs and Parrot. E. Landseer, R.A.—It is 
the peculiar quality of Mr. Landseer’s pictures, 
that the last we see always seems to us to be 
the best. We cannot, however, be in error in 
saying that this is one of his most master] 
productions; and we understand that it is, as 
it deserves to be, a great favourite of her 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER CoLOuURsS.! No. 140. ————. E. Corbould, — Illus. 
[Third Notice.} |trative of a passage in ‘* Anne of Gierstein.” 


‘ repli Nothing can go beyond the skill of design, the 
Although —— _ i es ap splendour of the colouring, or the careful and 
is impossible not to be highly amused with this. Sonmed siyle af the pene While, Seve 
As a good thought, it flashes upon the imagina-| oye) ‘ aa I aie dash onan ae 

* ath . ’ -eyeu, ° ° 

oe | ap gh ee ane a oe and of ‘strikes us that “ the youth oul onal looks of 
Ne. 208 The one ? Chie ftain’s. first Ride. Arthur Philipson” border upon effeminacy. 

LF Tayler—We we ccldem seen 0 delight. In all other respects, we are irresistibly carried 

idiesepuunen aecenidinmaanmna, Cee back to the olden time, and become not only 


“i i spectators, but partakers of all that is passing 
are few artists who could have transfe * in the animated scene before us. 
their canvass, or paper, 


an expression at once ; = 
pag A te papi 0g | No. 149. The Assuaging of the Waters. 


| John Martin, — No words can convey an ade- 
Pca Wm gy? Ray Fane _ quate idea of this performance; although the 


Guo performances present us with magnificent imagination of those who are familiar with the 
interiors, in the richly ornamented style of productions of Bir. Martin's pencil may antie 


Venetian architecture, to which the subjects cipate something of the sublimity of its cha, 


are, in a certain degree, subordinate. The first 
‘exhibits the character of power, and inflexible Sd 
justice ; the last is pious and devotional: both | 
display the grandeur and fertility of the artist’s 
inventive powers. 

No. 77. Halt of Cavalry. J. F. Tayler.— 
Mr. Tayler’s pictures occasion us, infantry, as 
many halts as any in the gallery ; but, as they 
are all refreshing, we have no reason to mutiny. 
In the present instance, we are gratified with The details in this clever work are as power- 
the cottage cheer, the piper’s music, and the ful as art can reach. The name of the artist 
hearty welcome which the “ bonnie lasses” are is new to us; but his various productions in 
giving to the “soldier laddies.”” The execution, this exhibition are highly creditable to him. 
like that of all Mr. Tayler’s productions, light, No. 201. La Grosse Horloge, Rouen. G. 
playful, and masterly. Howse. — Although the admonition of the 

No. 63. Red Deer—the Sky and Distant poet applies to other clocks, as well as to this, 
Mountains, by W. A. Nesfield. R. se he observes, — 

We have no artist in the country who has' ; 

made this animal more his study than Mr. we en Gort See SSS 
Hills. In the present performance, the bold Peas J nes diae 
bearing of the red deer is finely displayed ; as Yet, if, like the attribute of mercy, it is “migh- 
are his peculiar points and fair proportions. tiest in the mighty,” the warning voice of this 
The wild solitude of the lofty hills, and the Vast machine must be peculiarly impressive in 





ter. 

No. 185. A Brazilian Slave-Dealer. H. 
hnston. — Thank God! No one can now 
talk of “‘an English slave-dealer.” And we 
trust the day is not far distant when there will 
|be no victim of oppression, to say, in the words 
of Cowper, — 


«* Men of Brazil bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in sordid gold.” 





Majesty. 

122. ** All the World’s a Stage.” W. Mul- 
ready, R.A.—.Mr. Mulready has here com- 
bined, in one group, the characters of which 
Shakespeare has given separate delineations. 
Although many parts of the composition are 
exceedingly beautiful, we do not think that, as 
a whole, it is quite successful. The drapery is 
too much cut up into lirks. 

137. Salvator Rosa, painting his Friend, 
Masaniello, D. Maclise, A.—Full of raci- 
ness and masculine vigour. 

145. The Top of a Stile. T. Uwins, R.A. 
Elect.— Whoever can attain to Mr. Uwins’s 
style, may consider himself a very able and de- 
lightful artist. As a fine proof of his powers in 
another and a severer walk of art, we may 
refer to 158, The Reproof. 

156. Slave Market, Constantinople. W. 
Allan, R.A.—-Mr, Allan never filled his can- 
vass with more interest and beauty. When 
examined in detail, and with catalogue in 
hand, it cannot fail highly to interest the 
Spectator. 

193. The Massacre of the Innocents. W. 
Hilton, R.A..A dreadful subject ; in some de- 
gree, however, relieved by the apparent escape 
of one of the intended victims. In its qualities 
48 a work of art, this is as finely executed a 
performance as Mr. Hilton ever produced. 

203. Quiet Enjoyment. T. Woodward.—It 
was never better expressed. 

[To be continued.] 








feathery heather in the foreground, are skilfully its moraleffect. The pictorial effect of the pre- 

introduced. We should do-injustice to Mr. Sent representation of it is admirable. 

Hills, if we did not also point out No. 332, No. 211. Chewton Mendip. G.S. Shepherd. 

| Sheep, as worthy of Paul Potter. — In this, as well as in every other work by 

| No. 71. Haddon. W. Evans.—A fine re- the same artist, we find perfect fidelity, under 
the best point of view in which the scene can 


‘presentation of this fine relic of antiquity. 4 
| -of- incidents i him. be contemplated. Mr.Shepherd has shewn the 
eee ee tility of his talents in No. 282. Richmond 


i F he versa 

_ but not unfavourable, variety to the Hills No. 154. Mackerel; No. 142. Old 
| No. 91. Leonardo da Vinci expiring in the Houses, near St. Clement's, Strand, &c. 

| Arms of Francis the First. A. Chisholm.— [To be continued.) 

Hung sadly too low; but well worth stooping —_—_—_—_—_— 

to admire. The character of the subject, and) rue LATE MR. CONSTABLE’S PICTURES. 
the rich qualities of art with which Mr. Chis- pyzy Jovers of art have now an opportunity of 
holm has invested it, are equally attractive. seeing the principal pictures of the late Mr. 
| No. 29. On the Wye—Cottages under the Constable, at Messrs. Forster's, Pall Mall. From 
| Coldwell Rocks. J. Christall.—A more beauti- the fact, that so great a number of the most 
ful scene of the kind can hardly be imagined. important pictures of every period of his pro 
Simple and picturesque in itself, its value i8 fessional career had remained on his hands, 
= by the freedom and spirit of ite j¢ is sufficiently evident that his popularity, 
| Cxscuten. , as an artist, bore no proportion to his merit, 
(eta | The highest vinenaiae MM art are rarely ap- 
, tet preciated in the exhibition. They do not 
strike at first sight; but the peculiarities of 
execution do. Even Reynolds, in his life-time, 
was considered coarse by many of those who 
‘saw his pictures in their freshest beauty ; and 
'No. 177. Hall of the Magistrat du Franc, in Gainsborough was accused of “ turning nature 
\the Palace of Justice, Bruges. 1. Haghe.— out of doors.” We now hear no more of these 
It would be fatal to the cause of an artist or an charges; nor shall we, with reference to Mr. 
antiquary, to enter this hall as a suitor or a de- Constable, be again entertained by those excel- 
fendant, unless he were blindfolded ; for the lent jokes with which many of our critics are so 
beautiful surrounding sculpture would other- fond of revenging themselves on the genius 
wise unquestionably fascinate his eye, and per- that soars above their taste or their feelings. 
plex his attention. As an elaborate aud highly If the witticisms about snow, whitewash, &e. 
finished work of art, nothing can surpass the had the effect of frightening the patrons of art 
noble performance under our notice. ,away from him, or whatever other cause pres 
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vailed, he was certainly as much neglected, with 
one or two honourable exceptions, as Hogarth, 
Wilson, Stothard, or Fuseli (names at once the 
lory and disgrace of England), were in their 
ay. He felt this neglect as an insult to the 
merit he could not but be conscious of possess- 
ing; yet it at least left him, like Hogarth, to 
lease himself in the choice and treatment of 
is subjects, and he was enabled fully to deve- 
lope his powers, which were always employed 
con amore on the scenery of his native country. 
His landscapes carry the spectator at once into 
the open air. We think not of paint or can- 
vass. All is bright, fresh, and exhilarating: 
the clouds pass before us, the leaves rustle in 
the breeze, and the streams glance in the sun. 
His tone is that of nature, not of varnish or 
asphaltum. His latter works have been cen- 
sured for want of finish; yet, if truth of 
colour, and of chiaro scuro, are indispensable 
(as we think they are) to finish, the charge 
so far is groundless. In the magnificent 
ae of the “* Opening of Waterloo Bridge,”’ 
e has sacrificed in the foreground the details 
of a London crowd witnessing the pageant ; 
the subject of the picture (as he meant it) is a 
splendid English summer day. The sunbeams 
break through the opening clouds in a flood of 
silver light ; and the crimson-canopied barges 
are introduced as little more than masses of 
colour to aid the general effect. The highest 
achievement of his art is, unquestionably, the 
** Salisbury Cathedral from the Meadows,” a 
work of which Rubens might have been proud. 
This picture is painted wholly in that peculiar 
manner to which so much objection has been 
made; and if, in some parts, it is carried to 
excess, yet we cannot but think that, in the 
main, a style which so admirably expresses the 
glancing of the sun on the troubled water, and 
on the waving trees and tall grass wet with 
the passing storm, may well be pardoned in a 
work of so much true poetry, and such breadth 
and grandeur of effect. If, in this brief notice, 
we have not overrated Mr. Constable’s merits, 
it may be asked, How has it happened that his 
works have hitherto been so little popular ? 
He shall answer for himself. ‘* The rise of an 
artist in a sphere of his own must almost cer- 
tainly be delayed ; it is to time generally that 
the justness of his claims to a lasting reputation 
will be left; so few appreciate any deviation 
from a beaten track, can trace the indications 
of talent in immaturity, or are qualified to 
judge of productions bearing an original cast of 
mind, of genuine study, and of consequent 
novelty of style in their mode of execution.” 
This extract is from the “ Introduction” to the 
series of engravings from his pictures, entitled 
** English Landscape.” 





MUSIC. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS. 


‘ ° | 
Tue fourth concert, under the direction of 


H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, was al- 
together most delightfully selected. Our own 
immortal countryman, Purcell, has been too 
much negiected here of late, and the selection 
from his Tempest music was an agreeable sur- 

rise to the lovers of sterling composition. 

liss Hawes won golden opinions in * Full 
Fathom Five ;” and, had she not given a super- 
abundance of shakes, we should have pronounced 
her performance of this song absolutely perfect. 
Handel’s choruses, ** When his Loud Voice,” 
*¢See the Proud Chief,’”’ and ‘* Immortal 
Lord,” fell with grateful freshness on the ear ; 
and the principal singers, Mesdames A. Shaw, 
Knyvett, Birch, Messrs. Bennett, Machin, 
Terrail, Sale, and Signor Ivanoff, exerted them. 


selves much to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Mr. Phillips was absent from indisposition. 
The fifth concert, under the direction of the 
Duke of Wellington, who has recently been 
added to the list of directors, included much 
that was beautiful, both in matter and manner. 
Braham’s ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still’? was, if 
possible, finer than ever; and, in the recitative 
from Israel in Egypt, ‘‘ For the Horse of Pha- 
raoh,”’ he still ** rides over our necks in tri- 
umph” as erst, when his magnificent declama- 
tion of this very passage was alluded to by 
Charles Lamb, in his own quaint and original 
way. Mrs. Bishop was even more than usually 
excellent in ‘* From mighty Kings,” which she 
always sings with great finish and gusto. Mrs. 
Shaw gave much expression to ‘* Lord, re- 
member me,” an English adaptation of Verdi 
Prati, one of Handel’s opera songs. The other 
singers, Mesdames Knyvett and Seguin, and 
Messrs. Phillips, Machin, Hobbs, and Hawkins, 
must be summed up in one general expression 
of approval. 








DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—On Saturday, As you like 
it, capitally cast, was acted for the first time 
this season. It was throughout received with 
very great applause by an excellent house. 
Mr. Macready played the part of Jacques with 
his usual ability: his ‘‘ All the world’s a stage”’ 
was a master-piece of elocution, and as such was 
greeted at its close with plaudits that made 
the theatre ring again ; we were in some doubt 
whetber it would not be encored. Mr. Ander- 
son’s Orlando was good and correct, but not so 
finished a piece of acting as we anticipated, and 
many degrees inferior to his Romeo. Miss Taylor 
(why does she not appear more frequently ?) was 
a charming Rosalind, and did not fail in the 
most trifling detail of her part ; it was really a 
treat, and acknowledged as such by considerable 
applause. Harley was the Touchstone, and 
exceedingly amusing ; and Warde, the best Adam 
we have seen for years. The applause drowned 
the announcement at the end; but we hope it 
was, that As you like it would be frequently 
repeated during the season. 

Haymarket. — The Wife was revived on 

Tuesday, when Mr. Willis Jones, a provincial 
joe of some repute, made his début as Saint 
| Pierre. His person is good, but his acting 
| does not call for any particular praise. 

St. James’s.—On Monday and during the 
week, two novelties have been played, Cosimo, 
/an operatic burletta, which is not particularly 
| brilliant either in dialogue or music. Miss 
| Jarrett, a débutante of pleasing but uncul- 
| tivated voice, was encored in a lively air; but, 
we think, Cosimo would not be much missed 
if withdrawn as soon as convenient. The 
British Legion, which it seems is not in this 
case one of the subjects too serious for jesting 
‘upon, is one of the best burlettas this house has 
produced. The dialogue is smart and pointed, 
and one or two hits are irresistibly laughable : 
three young ladies, three lovers, a lady’s maid, 
and a corporal, form the dramatis persone. In 
the first trio, Mrs. Honey, and Misses Williams 
and J. Mordaunt, look and play charmingly. 
Messrs. Hooper, Sidney, and Burnett, also, 
| either as gentlemen or ladies, are quite at home. 
, Oxberry and Mrs. F. Matthews,* are as droll as 
| possible, and keep the fun up with most un- 
tiring spirit. A sweet song, sung by Mr. 
Burnett, and some appropriate words to an old 
air, given with archness and animation by Mrs. 


* Her ‘* Oh, Evans!” instead of ‘* Oh, Heavens!” when 
! ~ mutilated Legion is spoken of, quite convulsed the 
' audience. 











Honey, are agreeable variations. We have no 
doubt this little piece will have a run, and 
advise our laughter-loving friends to run 
after it. 

Strand.—-A pleasant variety, called The 
Cannibal, was produced, and, by Hammond’s 
very clever acting, succeeded, on Monday. We 
do not know who is guilty of being its author; 
but it is poor in plot, ditto in dialogue, and no. 
thing but the very versatile talent of Mr. H. 
could have saved it from being devoured. The 
Pickwickians have reached their majority, the 
100th night, and still continue attractive. 








VARIETIES. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund holds its an- 
niversary to-day, under the high auspices of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge in the chair, 
and with a splendid list of stewards. We need 
not say how well it merits the patronage of the 
friends and lovers of art. 

Oddities of Chalmers’s Johnson.—On turning 
to Chalmers’s Abridgement of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, to see whether the explanation of 
Monsieur, noticed in last Literary Gazetie, was 
even so, my eye was caught by this strange 
word in the same column : —“ Monteth, n. s. 
[from the name of the inventor]. A vessel in 
which glasses are washed.—King.”’ This made 
me hope I should meet with a sandwich ; but, 
alas! I was disappointed. Nor had I better 
success in searching for a spencer ; which word 
is explained as signifying not “‘ half a coat,” but 
‘© a butler; one who has the care of the 
spence !” 

Improvement in Steam Engines.—The Ship- 
ping Gazette contains a comparison between the 
steam-engines now in use for navigation, and 
an improved engine, for which Mr. Samuel 
Hall has taken out a patent, and which seems 
to possess many most important advantages. 
Truly does the editor remark on the subject, 
that it is one of almost infinite importance to 
steam navigation, and that the statements de- 
monstrating its superiority —statements founded 
upon a long experience of numerous facts—are 
not less valuable and important than they are 
striking and interesting. ‘To us they appear to 
form an epoch in the science. 

Hood’s Own (No. IV.) has, for novelties, 
amusing articles, in his own style, on negro 
apprenticeship, viz. ‘* the black and white ques- 
tion,” and “ the disbanding of the yeomanry,” 
with whose exploits, on a field-day, he makes 
marvellously merry. As it is a pleasant matter, 
we refrain from cus. 

Original Painting ! —‘‘ I wish you would go 
to see a noble painting which has just been 
bought for two guineas by the landlord of the 
Coach and Horses, in M—— Street, and hung 
up in his parlour,” said a connoisseur to us the 
other day; “it is really a splendid work, I 
assure you; I am certain it is an original of an 
old master, either a Raffaelle or a Rubens, by 
GG ! ” 

LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Illustrations of the London and Birmingham Railway ; 
drawn on Stone by John C. Bourne; with Topographics 
and Descriptive Accounts of the Origin and Progress of 
that Work, by John Britton, F.S.A. The thirty-two 
Prints to correspond in size and style with the recent 
Works of Harding, Roberts, Lewis, and Stanfield. 

In the Press. 

Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa ; sore 
ing chiefly of Figures and Descriptions of the onpects © 
Natural History, collected during an Expedition into the 
Interior of South Africa, in 1834, 1835, and 1836, by Dr. 
Andrew Smith, Director of the Expedition.— Also, Dr. 
Smith’s Journal of the Expedition, comprising an Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Travels and Discoveries. —China 
Opened; or, a Display of the Topography, Manners, 
Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Literature, eligion, Bc. 
of the Chinese, by the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff (now and for 
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ears resident in China). —Scriptural Studies, com- 


man 
yielie the Creation, the Christian Scheme, and the In- 
ner Sense, by 


the Rev. W. Tucker, M.A., is preparing for 
the press.—The Oriental Portfolio, a Series of Iilustra- 
tions of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, 
Costumes, &c. of the East, is announced in folio numbers, 
A Journal of a Voyage to Japan, in the Year 1837. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Administration of Edward, First Earl of Cla- 
rendon; with Original Correspondence and Authentic 
Papers, never before published, by Thomas H. Lister, 
Esq., 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile, 48s. — 
A History of Prices, with Reference to the Causes of 
their Principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present 
Time, by Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
—Mr. Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology. fifth edition, 
considerably oe from the fourth edition, and with 
new Sections and Cuts, 8vo. ll. ls.— Letters on the 
Subject of the Catholics, ww 

t 8vo. 7s.—The British Flora; comprising the Flower- 
. Plants and the Ferns, by Sir W. J. Hooker, 4th edit., 
8vo. 12s.; or, with coloured plates, 16s.— Hints on the 
Domestic Management of Children, by C. J. Roberts, 
M. D., f.cap, 8vo. 4s.— Decimal Interest Tables, by J. R. 
Coulthart, 8vo. 15s. — On the Revival of Literature, 8vo. 
4s, 6d.—The Victim, a Tale of the ‘‘ Lake of the Four 
Cantons,” by the Author of «* A Traveller’s Thoughts,” 
post 8vo. 3s.—Letter to Lord Lyndhurst, on the Appoint- 
ment of Sheriffs in Ireland, 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Daniell’s ent 
Practice in Chancery, Vol. IL, Part 1., 8vo. 14s.—Guards, 
Hussars, and Infantry: Adventures of Harry Austin, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Mad. Tussaud’s Memoirs, 
edited by F. Herve, 8vo. 14s.— Introduction to Greek 
lambics, by the Rev. C. Tayler, 12mo. 2s. 6d. — Original 
Services for the State Holidays, by the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Perceval, post 8vo. 3s.6d.— The Church and her Ministra- 
tions, ina Series of Discourses, by Bishop Mant, 8vo. 13s.— 
Critic of Pure Reason, translated from Kant, 8vo. 2ls. 
—China; its State and Prospects, by the Rev. W. H. 
Medhurst, 8vo. 12s.—Rev. W. J. Butler’s Lectures on the 
Prophecies, 12mo, 5s.—Sacred Offering for 1838, 3s. 6d.— 
The Stewart Missions, edited by the Rev. W. J. D. Wad- 
dilove, 12mo. 7s.—Jephtha, and other Poems, by J. 
Pryme, Esq. M.P. 12mo, 5s.—Thistlethwaite’s Sermons 
on the Pentateuch, 4th and last Vol. 12mo. 6s.—The 
Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes by T. Mitchell, 8vo. 
10s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Tatham, by the Rev. J. 
Beaumont, 12mo. 6s.—The Secretary’s Assistant, by W. 
Kingdom, 7th edition, 18mo. 4s.—Lectures on the Inspi- 
tation of the Scriptures, by L. Woods, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 
The Doctrine of the Sacrament, as exhibited in the Re- 
mains of A, Knox, Esq. f.cap, 5s.—The Bee-Keeper’s Ma- 
nual, by H. Taylor, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Palmer’s Last 
Lesson, and other Poems, by C. Campbell, 12mo. 5s.— 

Fruits of Joy and Peace in Believing ; tter the Second, 
18mo. 2s.—Sermons, &c. on the Ordination of the Rev. 
H. Bonar, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Minister’s Family, by a 
Country Minister, 12mo, 5s.—Random Recollections of 
Exeter Hall in 1834, 1837, 12mo. 3s.—The Heiress and 
her Suitors, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Confessions of Adal- 

» by Dr. F. Theremin, translated by Jackson, 12mo. 
4s, 6d.—Rev, J. Maclean's Practical Discourses, 8vo. 88, 


Peter Plymley, 2lst edit., 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 


ie April. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday.. 26 , From 37 to 50 8 to 29:90 
Friday -.-. 97 coos Sl oe 5O 2937 +--+ 29°84 
Saturday +» B cose 27 oe 53 29°78 -- 29°68 
Sunday -.+. 29 | sere 2 +. 48 29°64 +--+ 29°67 
— - 30 | see. 29 .. 54 29°55 .- 29°50 

May. | 

Tuesday -- 1 | wees 40 «- BA 29°58 .- 29°59 
Wednesday 2 | eoee 44 ++ 67 29°74 +. 29°73 


Winds, N.W. and S.W. 
. Except the 28th and afternoon of the 30th ult., and 2d 
inst., generally cloudy; rain on the 30th and following 
day; distant thunder in the south and south-west during 
the evening of the 2d, accompanied with vivid lightning, 
a was almost incessant from every quarter except the 

A remarkably bright parhelion formed to the eastward 
of the sun about 6 o'clock in the evening of the 2d. 

Rain fallen +1125 of an inch. 


ny, May. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 3 From 45 to 63 ‘75 to 2991 
Friday --.. 4 sees 32 «+ 69 29°94 ++ 29°92 
Saturday-. § soos 42 «- 67 29°98 ++ 30°11 
Sunday---. 6 | «eo. 39 +. 63 30°17 -- 30°19 
Monday --. 7 | ws. 32 « 74 | 3019 ++ 30°22 
Tuesday -. 8 seve 39 ++ 76 | 3022 -- 20°18 
Wednesday 9 sees BB +e 70 | 3013 ++ 3010 


Winds, N.E. and S.E. 

Except the mornings of the 3d and 5th, generally clear. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude. ...51° 37’ 32” N. 





Longitude-- 3. 51, W. of Greenwich. 





mn TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
+* An immense mass of New Publications reached us 
too late for Review this week, and we regret that, having 
pacompn, od —e up a: department, we could not give 
notice o "s sti ‘ 
chan naan - Cooper's stirring Sea Scenes and 


EWkatum.—In our last Number ii 
line 4, for + Willsborough,” read « Tubsborough. ” 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BFLTISH INSTITUTION, 

PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening, and will be closed this day, May the 12th. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, Is. 
N.B. The Gallery will be reopened early in June, with a 
Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, is now Open, from Nine in the Morning 
till Dusk. Admission, 14. 
H. E. DAWE, Secretary. 


- PANORAMA of SAN SEBASTIAN, 


and iz g Country, including the Action 
between the British Legion and the Troops of Don 











Carlos, on 
the 5th May, 1836, from a View taken on the Spot by Colonel 
Shaw, of the Artillery Batt. 
addox Street, Hanover Square. 
Admittance, One Shilling 


RoexAr MANCHESTER INSTI. 

TUTION.—TO ARTISTS, &c.—An Exhibition of | 
Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and | 
Casts, Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of Modern | 
Engravings, will take place in August next. Works of Art in- 
tended for Exhibition must be sent so as to arrive from the 20th 
of July to the Ist of August inclusive. | 

Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs. Ken- 
worthy and Son, Carriers; and from other places by the most | 











ey, 
Printed Copies of the Regulations, or any further information, 
may be had on application to Mr. Mandley, at the Institution ; 
or to Mr. Myall, at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, | 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London. | 
The following Prize is offered to Exhibitors :—T wenty Guineas | 
and the Heywood Silver Medal, for the best Historical Painting 
in Oil, being an original composition, in size not less than four , 
feet by three feet. 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Honorary Secretary. | 
Royal Manchester Institution, Mosley Street, 
, 1838. | 


LEXANDRIAN INSTITUTION. 
NEW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LITEKARY ASSOCIATION. 
EDWARD SMALLWOOD, Librarian. 

The great dissatisfaction so generally expressed by the various 
Reading Classes of Great Britain, &c. under the Old Systems, has 
induced the Proprietor of the above Establishment to lay before 
the Nobility, Gentry, the Public in general, and the various Book 
Societies and Literary Institutions of the United Kingdom, an 
entirely Original Pian for supplying al! the New and Popular 
Works in the English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish Languages, Music, Magazines, and Reviews (gratis), 
together with additional advantages never before offered, and 
which will secure to its Subscribers privileges only to be obtained 
at the Alexandrian Institution ; Plans and Prospectuses of which 
may be had on application, or can be forwarded to all parts of 
the United Kingdom at the expense of a single postage only. 


TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, ' 
OBERSON and MILLER’S PERMA- 
J NENT MOIST WATER COLOURS, adapted equally 
for Sketching or Finished Drawings. 
51 Long Acre, London. 
Roberson and Miller beg leave to acquaint the oa 


MUSIC. 


* 
RS. ANDERSON has the honour to an- 
nounce, that her ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday next. 
Vocal and Instrumental Performers: Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss 
M. Hawes, Miss Masson, Malle. Placci, Sig. Ivanoff, Mr. Stret- 
ton, and Mr. H. Phillips, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Labarre, Mr. Heine- 
meyer, Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Willman, Mr. Barret, Mr. Baumann, 
and Sig. Puzzi. By the Most Gracious Permission of the Queen, 
Her Majesty's Private Band of Wind Instruments will, on this 
occasion only, perform several pieces. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer, 
Conductor, Sir. G. Smart. Tickets, 10s. 6d., and the Stalls, One 
Guinea each, may be had of Mrs. Anderson, 21 Manchester Street, 
and at the principal Music Shops. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


RAWING for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
With Drawing Copies, printed on separate Leaves, 
By the Author of “ Arithmetic for Young Children.” 
Price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


II. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledge. 
In 2 vols. elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 10s. 


ICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of 
REMARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Invasion of the Romans to the Battle of Waterloo 
in 1815. Illustrated with 126 Woodcuts, after designs by W. 
Harvey, together with numerous Cuts of the Royal Arms and of 
English Coins. 
he first volume includes from the Invasion of the Romans, to 
the Great Rebellion in 1642. Each volume may be purchased 
separately, price 5s. 


Ill. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

_ _Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 5. 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES IN SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. Illustrated with 14 Woodcuts, 

Second Edition, complete in one thick volume. 


IV. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
[HE PROGRESS of the NATION, in its 
VARIOUS SOCIAL and ECONOMICAL RELA- 
TIONS, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the 
Present Time. By G. R. Porter, Esq. 

Sections I1I. and IV.—Interchange, and Revenue, and Ex- 

penditure. 

Sections I. and II., forming a corresponding volume, and 
iving a complete View of the Population and Production of the 
Jountry, have been published, uniformly bound, price 7s. 64. 

%%e* These volumes, which are printed of a uniform size with 

the ‘* Companion to the Almanac,” may be considered as a va- 
luable Supplement to that work; and they offer to the states- 
man, the commercial man, and to the general reader, the most 
condensed and authentic view of the present and recent state of 
the country. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


On the 15th = be published, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price ll. 2s. 6d., with an Index, the 
third and concluding volume of 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: 
Being the Old and New Testaments, according to the 
Authorised Version. Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, 
A he Hi ical E 





Amateur in Water Colours with their recent imp: m 
their original invention, in 1832, in the preparation of Moist 
Water Colours, whereby their brilliancy, clearness, and power, 
with transparency, combined with facility in use, are perfected 
in so high a degree, as to render further improvement uncalled 
for. Roberson and Miller beg further to observe, they are now 
employed by the first Artists in the United re ae and France, 
and the most flattering commendations are in their possession re- 
specting the qualities of these Colours. 

Prepared and sold by Roberson and Miller, at the Manufactory, 
51 Long Acre, in single Cakes, or in Boxes, with other apparatus | 
for Sketching from Nature, on improved principles for utility 
and compactness. | 


re | 
ESSRS. YATES and SON have the 
honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, they have | 
now on View at the Picture Gallery, 209 Regent Street, an exten- 
sive and rare Collection of Italian Pictures lately consigned to 
them from Florence; amongst which are, some splendid Pictures | 
by Corregio, Raphael, A. del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, and two 
magnificent Pictures by that scarce Master, Francesco Ubertino. 
Also, the bust of Lorenzo il Magnifico, by Michael Angelo. 
This Exhibition will be found one of the most interesting since 
the celet d Orleans Collecti | 
Admission 1s.—Open from Ten till Six o’Clock. 





Events, after the most celebrated 


Pictures; the Landscape Scenes, from Original Drawings or from 
Authentic Engravings; and the subjects of Natural History, of 
Costume, and of Antiquities, from the best sources. To which 


are added, Original Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, 
and of such Pa: mected with the History, Geography, 
Natura! History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures, as re- 
uire Observation. 
‘he Complete Work in Three Splendid Volumes, and uniformly 
bound in cloth, price 3. 
It. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. price 14s. 

YHE PICTORIAL EDITION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, being the latter portion of the 
above work separately arranged in a single volume, and contain- 

ing 154 Woodcut Illustrations. 


Ill. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11. 2s. 6d, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

HE QUARTO EDITION of the 
PICTORIAL BIBLE. This Edition, which corresponds 

with Mant and D’Oyly’s, Scott’s, and other Bibles, has been 
undertaken at the urgent request of many Correspondents who 
were anxious that the Notes, whose value has been universally 








FOREIGN PROFESSOR in an English 
College, about to makea Trip on the Continent, is will- 
ing to take charge of one or two young Gentlemen whose Friends 
may wish them to see France, South Germany, or Switzerland, 
pursuing their studies on the way. 
The Professor will be at liberty at the close of this 
month ( May.) 
Unexceptionable reference will be given. 
Letters, paid, may be addressed to Mr. Scripps, publisher of 
the “ Literary Gazette.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
3 vols. 8vo. neatly bound in morocco, 3/. 3s. 
INDENS’ LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS of the BIBLE, in a Series of Ninety-six Views 
of the most i ing Places j d in the Ola and New 
T ;_with Desoripti 
By the Rev, T. HARTWELL HORNE, 
The Plates are engraved in the Findens’ best style, from Paintings 
by the most eminent Artists, from Sketches taken on the spot. 
J. Ieurray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C, Tilt, Fleet Street. 











{ Student, should be printed in a larger type. 


d as forming in themselves a Library for the Religious 
The text is, of course 
proportionately larger. The alterations in this edition are limited 
toa few C i the Engravings are the same, and the im- 
rem in every respect as excellent as those of the Original 
ition. 
London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 





In a few days, Fourth Edition of the three series, with additions, 
compressed into Two Pocket Volumes, with Woodcuts, f.cap 


8vo. 
ESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be published, in | vol. post See: with a Frontispiece, 
drawn by Rochard, from a Sketch by the Author, a Map, and 
Six Engravings on Wood, by 8. Williams, 

BLES on the PYRENEES, and a 
VISIT to St. SEBASTIAN. 
By FREDERIC W. VAUX, Esq. 
Lenden: Longman, Orme, and Cc, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Nearly ready, in 8vo, 

T A L ; a 
By J. E. READE, Enq 

Author of Cain the ener ol - The Revolt of the 


Poem. 


nge 
Saunders and —_— c ‘onduit Street, Hanover Square. 





NEARLY oe. tre PUBLICATION, B BY 


HE CORRESPONDENCE of the 


GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 


11. 
The Perils and Escape of Her Majesty’s 


Ship Terror, 

Which was shut up for Twelve Months in the Ice of 
udson’s Strait. 

'y Captain Back, R.N 

pene humerous een ns. 








Lyell’s Elements of Geology for Beginners. 
With several a ig Woodeuts, &c. 


Iv. 
Lord Mahoun’s History of England. 
Vol. I11. and last. 8vo. 


Vv. 
Hallam’s Literature of Euro 
Vols. 11. III. and IV. which complete the Work. 8v0. 


VI. 
Moorcroft's Travels in the Himalayan 


Provinces of Hindostan. 
With Plates and Map, by Arrowsmith. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VII. 
Byron's Life, by Moore, and Prose Works. 
In 1 vol. uniform with the Poetry. Royal 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 3s. 6d. boards, 


HE RHETORICAL SPEAKER and 
POETICAL CLASS.BOOK ; ry atone Prefatory Ob 
servations on the Origin and Structure of Langua an Analysis 
of Poetry, in which the various tropes and muses: e illustrated 
by the most striking and beautiful extracts; directions for the 
roper modulations of the Voice, the delineation of the Passions, 
c. together with a new and choice Selection of Pieces from the 
most esteemed authors, adapted to Recitation and Keading, with 
po oman instructions for their appropriate delivery, Third 


8) R, T. LINNINGTON, Teacher of Elocution. &c. 
J. Souter, School Library, No. 131, Fleet Street, 





2d edition, revised and augmented, 8vo0 
HE NINTH BRIDGWATER TREA- 
TISE. A Fragm 
By CHA ARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street, 


ee 5s. cloth, let 
HE PALMER'S LAS T" LESSON, and 
other Short Poem 
B CALDER CAMPBELL, 
Author of “ Lays from the East."* 
Houlston and Hughes, 154 Strand. 





24 edition, in royal DUC 74. 6d. 
OME E D CA TION. 
By the Author of ** Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
London: Jackson and Walfora, 1 18 ‘Bt Paut's Churchyard, 


Bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 


TPHE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA 
of the waermey for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in- 
aon! from by 2 ae Aron del) to Haddingtonshire. 

e Penny © will not exceed Twenty Volumes in 
the aaa and oe poy nae which it is now issued, —namely, 
Three Volumes annually, — wil! bring the Work to a conclusion 
in Three Years. 
don: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


THE NINTH THOUSAND. 
R. LODGE’S PEKRAGE for 1838. 
Corrected throughout the date of publication, from the 
personal communications of the nobility. 

“ Mr. Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of the 
kind, for two Feasons,—first, it is on a betier plan; and secondly, 
it is og executed. e can safely pronounce it to be the 

nove mea and exactest of modern works on the 
aes t —pectat 
nders ond Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


R. [LINGARD'S HISTORY of ENG. 


he at tinen of this boo with very considerable correc- 
tions and additions by the author, is new proceeding. The 6th 
and 7th volames will be published in the month of June, and the 
remaining volumes will sppea - regular monthly succession. 
Baidwin and Fadoc aternoster Row. 





HE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS are 


just published, by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
Lord Clarendon’s Life. e. By r. i. Lister, Esq. 


3 vols. Bro. 
Rural Life. William Howitt. 2 vols. 24s. 
James’s New Novel: The Robber. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Bulwer’s New Romance: Leila. 31s. 6d. 
Southey’s Poetical Works, Vols. 1 to 7. 5s. each. 
History of Prices. T. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols, 36s. 
Bakewell's Geology. “bth edition, One Guinea. 
Peter Plymley’s Letters. 2ist edition, 7s. 
Westwood on Insects, , Part | I, 28. 6d. 
Roby's Continental Tour. 2 vols. 25s. 
Waterton’s Natural History. F.cap 8vo. 8s. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. 8s. 6d. 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge. 8s. 6d. 
Hobler’s Merchant’s Manual. 6s. 
Tomlin’s Popular Law Dictionary. 18s. 
Hudson's Directions for Wills. 6th edit. 2s. Gd. 
Hudson's Executor’s Guide. 5s. 






































Critiques on the on the above. 

The Robber.—** The best of Mr. James's romances."”—Spectator. 

Howitt.—“ Thrice beautiful: beautiful in its subject, beautiful 
in its literary execution, beautiful in its getting up.” —St, James's 
Chronicle. 

Southey.—** The critic has little to do but to point out the exist- 

ence of the work, the Seams | - revs ‘type and embellishments, and 
the cheapness of the cost.” 

Roby.—“ Full of ‘anecdotes ~ % sketches, graphic, amusing, 
and enthusiastic.”— Monthly Chronicle. 

Waterton.—“ This is the kind of book that makes its appear- 
ance only once or twice in a century. Let every body that loves 
natural history make haste and purchase it.” — Metropolitan. 

Maunder's Biography.—* Unquestionably the best and com- 
ae production o' the sort in the language.” —Sun. 

ler.— An acceptable service, rendered not only to com- 
mercial men, but to the public at large."”—Times. 

‘omlins.— We have examined several subjects, on which we 
happen to have some of the knowledge of experience ani the | 
sharpness of interest, and in these we find the work full, clear, | 
and to the point. a 


| 
= Eee aed yar 
In4 "N re price 2/. 8s. in cloth, | 
HE ENGLISH FLORA; 
containing the Flowering Plants and the Ferns. 
By Sir JAMES E DWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. 

Vol. V. Part L Cryptogamia ; comprising 
the Mosses, H. i Lichens, Ch and Alge. By Sir 
W. J. Hooker. 8vo0. 12s. 

Vol. V. Part II. the Fungi, completing the 
work. By Sir W.J. oe Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 8vo. 12¢. 

he same Author, 
OMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH 
ORA. Second edition, with meer and Correc- 
tions, Edlted by. Sir W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s. 
The Same in Latin. 5th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


[NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of PHY- 

SIOLOGICAL and SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. New 
edition, with Illustrations of the Natural Orders, combining her ; 
object of Sir James Smith's “« Grammar” with that of his “ In 
eeanerien:' " Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. 8vo. 36 Plates, 16s. | 
cloth. 





London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


BOTANICAL Bi Ne BY DR. LINDLEY, 
F.R.S., L.S S., &e. 


Professor of Botany in the eae London, &c. 


NTRODUCTION to BOTANY, 
2d Edition. WithC ionsand bl. Additions. 
ag vol. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 
clo 
** We have noh in his 
Botany,’ by Dr. aan to be ithe most valuable and — = 
any language we are d with,”—Medical Gazette. 


NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY ; 
Or, a Systematic View of the Organisation, Natural At 
tinities, and ¢ ion of the whole Vegetalle 
Kingdom, together with the Uses of the most important Species 
in Medicine, the Arts, &c. 2d Edit. with numerous Additions 
ind Corrections, a complete List of Sune. &c. vo. 18s. cloth. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, 


Arranged according to the Natural Orders, 2d Edit. 
with namerous Additions and Improvements, 12mo. 10s. 6. 
. 


to STRUCTURAL, PHYsSIO- 
LOGICAL, and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY.  8yo. 














4s. 6d. 
inst af RINCIPLES of HORTICUL- 


UIDE. to the ORCHARD and KIT- 


ta way! GARDEN. By G. Lindley. Edited by Dr. 
le 
aig. Lindley ‘wit age ** Flora Medica” in the course 





ing. 
Londen; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


btw: : FOLLOWING HISTORIES and 
BIOGRAPHIES are published in Dr. Lardnet’s « Cyclo. 
pedi,” price 6s. each Volume. 


| 


made te the So canls cf qonmel tusvtelge aud oetional einer? 
—Slan 
Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 
England. Sir J. Mackintosh, &c. Vols, 1 to 7. 
Ireland. Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 and 2. 
United States of America. 2 vols. 
France, E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. 
Netherlands, T.C. Grattan, 1 vol. 
Spain and Portugal. S. A. Dunham, Esq. 5 vols. 
Italian Republics. Sismondi. 1 vol. 
Germanic Empire. S. A. Dunham, Esq. 3 vols. 
Poland. S.A. Dunham. 1 vol. 
Switzerland. 1 vol. 
Russia. 3 vols, 
Middle Ages. S. A. Dunham. 4 vols. 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Sismondi. 2 vols. 
The Church. Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols. 
Reformation. Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols. 
Greece. Vols.1to4. Rev. C. C, Thirlwall. 
Rome. 2 vols. la 
Roman Antiquities. 2 vols. 
Outlines of History. T. Keightley. 1 vol. 
Chronology. Sir Harris. Nicholas. 1 vol. 
British Lawyers. H. Roscoe. 1 vol. 
British Military Commanders. Rev, G. R. Gleig. 












































British Naval Commanders. Vols. 1 to 4. 
R. Southey, Esq. 


Maritime Discovery. W. D. Cooley. 3 vols. 


British Statesmen. Mackintosh, Hon, T, P. Courtenay, 
John Forster, Esq. Vols. 1 to 5, 


~——- Statesmen. 5 vols. G. P. R. James, Esq. 
and E, E. Crowe, Esq. 


Litera r Scientific “Men of Great Britain. 
Vo! and 2. 


Li and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, &c. 
Vols, 1 to 3, James Montgomery, . &e. 





London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





4th edition, enlarged and corrected, with Four Plates, price 12s. 
plain, and 16s. coloured, of 


IR W. J. HOOKER’S BRITISH 


FLORA; comprising the Flowering Piants and the 


a “this edition, all the newly discovered Species are intro- 

Linnean arrangement is followed in the body of 

pv ae but in the Appendix are given the Characters of all 

the Natural Orders, with a List of the Genera, referring to the 
pages where they are described. 


Lately published, 
Vol. II. Part I. containing the Cryptogamia, 
price 12s. 
Vol. II. Part II. containing the Fungi, by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, completing the work, price 12s. 


Also, lately published, ve Sir W. J. Hooker, 
CONES PLANTARUM ; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of New or Rare Piants in the Author's Her- 
barium. 2 vols, 8vo. with 200 Plates, price 2/. 16s. in cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Now ready, in post Bvo. price 8s. 6d. . 
HE NORMANS in SICILY; “or, Notes 
of a Journey through Sicily; chiefly iNustrative of the 
Architecture = History of the Normans in that Island. 
By HENRY GALLEY KNIGHT, M.P. 
Aather of ** Notes of a Tour in Normandy.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IEe 
4 0 ave 
HE PI AYS of ARISTOPHANES 
Edite!, + heaps English Notes, and adapted to the 
hools and Universities. 
y THOMAS MITCHELL, Esq. A.M. 
No. wv? The “ Clouds” of Aristophanes. Bro, 10s. 


Already published, 
: The Acharnenses. i 108. 
. The Wasps, 8vo. 
2 The Pps + ons or a 7 ogues. 8vo, l0F- 
urray, Albemarle Street, 
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BISHOP KAYE’S WOR 
OME ACCOUNT 
and COHN, BISH MENT of ALEXANDRIA..- 
OHN , BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
Bvo. 12s, 
2. Some dl of the Writings and Opi- 
By the same Author. 2d edition, 8vo. 


nions of Justin Martyr. 
of the Second 
ritings of Tertullian. 


s. 6d, 

3. The Ecclesiastical Histor 
and Third Centuries, illustrated from the 
By the same fg ae ition, Bvo. 13s, 

Printed for J., . Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo on Pail Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
c a 


In 12mo. price 7#. noses —_ Re edition, eesieed and 


ATR IARCHA| Ls TIM ES; or, the Land 
of Canaan. In Seven Books; comprising interesting 
reread Incidents, and Ghani: gg on the Holy Scrip- 
By MISS O'KEEF 
printed for J., G. aa F. Rivington, Ang a Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 
"Cheap Bdition of Jenks's Devotions, improved by | Simeon. 
In 18mo. price 3s. bound, the 36th edition of 


peaY ERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION 
_ for FAMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most 
a By BENJAMIN JENKS, 
Late Rector of Harley, in nent criagh 
Altered and improved b: the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, 
Late Fellow of r College, Cambridge. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; John Richardson; Baldwin 
and Cradock; Hatehard and Sens J., G., and F. Rivington; 
Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Black and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Hearne; L. and G. Seeley; Nisbet 
and Co,; and Houlston and Son. 

Of whom may be had. 
The 12mo, edition, larger type, price 4s. 6d. 


bound. 





vo. price 13s. in boards, 


HE CHURCH and HER MINISTRA.- 
TIONS, in a Series of Discourses. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. oe 
Lord Bishop of Down and Con: 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pauls Churchyard, 
and pecacnanace sent Pall Mall 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 3" boards, 


PRACTICAL SERMONS. 
Ry the Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.1 
Head Master of Winchester College, late Fellow and Tator of 
Balliol College, Oxford 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
‘and. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


For the Use of Schools. 


12mo. price 74. 6d. bound, the 4th edition of 

YXCERP ex VARIIS ROMANIS 

POETIS qui in Scholis rarius leguntur : 
Lucretio, Seneca, Martiale, 
Catullo, Lucano, Juvenale, 
Propertio, V. Flacco, Ausonio, 
Tibullo, 8. ltalico, Cigudiano. 
Persio, Statio, 


seealie eee uas sel 
JOHANNES ROGER iTMaN A.M. 
Veneunt apud J.,G., et F. Bis wes *Caemeterio 
Paulino, et Vice dicto Waterloo Place. 


KEITH'S MEASURER, ENLARGED BY MAYNARD. 
: In }2mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER; or, 


the whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and compre. 
hensive Treatise on Practical Geometry — Mensaration. or 
the Use of Schools, and Persons Gaug- 
ing, Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 
Twenty- neal edition, corrected and enlarged, 
ByS AMUE!. MAYNA RD, 
Author of the ** Key to Keith's Complete Measurer.” 
Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock; J.,G., 
— F. Rivington; R. 8. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; 
/hittaker and Co.; ; Simpkin and Co.; Cowieand Co.; Houlston 
and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York. 





BISHOP COSIN’S DEVOTIONS. 4% 
a pock: t volume, price 5s. 6d. in boi 
COLLE CTION of PRIVATE ‘DEVO. 
- TIONS, in the Practice of the Ancient Church, called 
: 3 Hours of Peayer: as they were much after this manner pub- 
Hp eds Authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out of the 
oly Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service of 
erown Church, 11th edition. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. 4 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 
In 8vo. pr ce 12s. boards, the 2d edition of 7 
OURS of DEVOTION, 
For the ee of True Christianity and Family 
y Tran “eR from 4 — oe 
P y the Rev, E. 1, BURROW, D.D. ,and F.L.S. 
Tinted for J., G., and F. _n3 hve je. Poste ie seal 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 





Wor shap. 





SALLUST, WIT! ENGL ISH NOTES, BY THE 
la ls REV. W. TROLLOPE, 
mo. price 3s. 6d. ror a eee 2d = with Emendations 
’ Late 
‘| HE BEL LU. M CATI LINARUM of 
Wir beter yy yy Four Orations against Catiline, 
Bellum Jugurthinum of Saitust Preerere eae Se 
Ps By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A 
inted for J., G,, and F, Rivington, St. Haul Chuxchyard, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


uct the WRITINGS. 


paacare.. BY Prieta k TO 
w. weet ooh 


ey e 102. 6d. clot’ 
‘ties as a MEANS of ART; 
being an 1 of the cele to 
the Practice of Amat With Eig! 2 ‘aloured Plat 








y FRANK HOWARD, 
Author of the «*Sketcher's Manual, nee wh She Spirit of 
Shakespeare,” &c, 
0, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
UMOUR ‘wal PATHOS; or, Essays, 


Tales, and Sketches, by G. R. W. ee, Esq. Author 


of * Modern Kefinement,” “ Poor-Law Papers,” &c,. &c. With 
Illustrations by Frank Howard, Esq. 
London: Joseph Thomas, | Fine h Lane, Cornhill. Sold by 


Charlies Tilt, and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 





8 New Burlington Street, 12th May, 1838. 


R. BENTLEY has just published the 
FOLLOWING NEW WORK 


I. 
Memoirs of 
Sir William Knighton, Bart. G.C.H. 
Keeper of the Privy eo during the — of George IV. 
Lady Knighton 
Including Sir William Knighton's © orrespondence with 
the most distinguished Personages of his Time. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


II. 
Oddities of London Life. 
By Paul Pry. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Twenty-four Illustrations and 
Thirty-six Woodcuts 

Contents. — The Battle of the Brooms— The Brown-wigged 
c ommissioner ‘Two Strings to One Beau—Dangers of Bartlemy 
F, The Reg'lar Dustmen—The Loves 
of the Cee The Devil among the Tailors— A Fighting Family 
—A Scrimmage among the Patlanders—The Last of the Run- 
ning, Dustmen—Matrimonial Miseries—Jack Ashore—A Dust- 
man’s Wedding, Nc. 








Ill. 
BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
A Voyage round the World, 
Including a secs of an Embassy to the Sultan of Muscat 
nd the King of Siam. 
By W. s W. Ruschenberger, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Expedition. 


Vienna and ithe Austrians. 
By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of * Domestic BMennere of the owen “Paris and 
ns,” * Vicar of Wrexh 
with 14 Engravings ~ Hervieu. 





In 2 vols. 8 





Also, in a few days, 
THE NEW } NOVEL BY THE Areas OF 
THE PILOT,” 
es 3 vols. post ag 
Homeward Bound. 

- Tale of the Sea. 
J. Fenimore oe 

Author of “ The Pilot,” “« The Red Rovet* “The Water 

Witeh,” &e. 


Il. 
THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

Memoirs of his Own Time. 

Including S hes of his d v F ies, 
tl s of Verona. 
By Viscount de eb“ psreong 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





2d edition, carefully — and improved, in 12mo. price 3s. 
n cloth boards, 
EAFNESS,—its CAUSES, PREVEN. 
TION and CURE; with a familiar Description of the 
Structure, Function, and Diseases of the Ear, illustrated with 
Cases: the practice inculcated being the result of more than 
twenty years’ Ee observation and experience. 
By JOHN STEVENSON, Esq. M.R.C.S. 

Surgeon-Oculist to His late Majesty; Surgeon-Oculist and 
Aurist to the King of the Belgians; Author of a po; _— Work 
on a new and very successful method of removin 
Operating Surgeon to the Royal tnfirmary for Cat and 
sy og on the Anatomy, Physiology, and A tive Eye 
and 

Critical Notices of the First Edition, dedicated, by specia! per- 
mission, to the late King. 

* We think most favourably of the merits of Mr. Stevenson's 
production, which we strongly recommend as a standard work on 
aural ey aA "— Literary Chronicle. 

“ This work has the rusal, and 
should have a place in every family library onthly Mag. 

« Mr. Stevenson's method of treating diseases of the ear is simple 
and scientific."—Medical and hysical Journal. 

“* We had occasion to notice the thifd edition of an admirable 
treatise on Cataract, by Mr. Stevenson, and we have now to notice 
a no less masterly work, by the same gentleman, on deafness. Ifany 
of our numerous readers be himself a sufferer from deafness, or 
at all interested in the comfort or welfare of any one who is, we can 
do him no encased favour, bestow upon him no greater ‘penefit, 
than that of strenuously and warmly recommending him to read 
Mr, Stevenson's very able, useful, and well-written treatise on the 
subject."—Guide to Knowledge. 

Tendon: | 8. Highley, 32 Fleet | Street. 


DALE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 9s. f.cap 8vo. neatly bound in cloth; or 12s. morocco, 
HE WIDOW of NAIN; the DAUGH. 
TER of JAIRUS; the pt ERS ego 1RAD 
and ADAH ; and other oop age = of the Rev, THO- 
MAS DALE, M.A. Now first c 




















Charles Tilt, ? cons Street. 





4to. price 4s. MIC five Plates, Part I. of a Series of 
NATOMICAL SKETC HES and 
DIAGRAMS with and 
HOMAS WORMALD, 
Assistant Surgeon and Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
artholomew's 14 ital; and 
A. M. M‘WH NIE 





Teacher of Practical Anatomy at Be _ - ‘s Hospital, 
and late a Surgeon to that Institution. 
8. Highiey, 32 Fleet Street. 
4th edition, f.cap 8v0. price 7s. cloth, 


| ee DE LISSAU; or, Memoirs of a 


Converted Jewess: a Narrative of striking Vicissitudes 
and peculiar Trials; with Notes, illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of the Jews. 

By the Author of * Sophia de Lissau.” 
* Truth is strange,— stranger than fiction.” 


New Work by the same Author, in f.cap 8vo. price 6s. bound in 
cloth, 
Rosette and Miriam; or, the ‘I'win Sisters : 
a Jewish Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL. of BRITISH BOTANY; 


in which the Orders and Genera are arranged ond 
described, aceording to the Natural System of De Candolle; with 
a Series of Analytical Tables for the assistance of the Student in 
the Examination of the llants indig to, or ly cul- 
tivated in, Great Britain. 
By D. C. MACREIGHT, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the Middlesex Hospital 
School of Medicine. 

London : John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








XXIV. price ls. 


| EDINBURGH JOURNAL of NA.« 
TURAL HISTORY, and of the PHYSICAL SCI. 
ENCES, with the ANIMAL KINGDOM of BARON CUV IER. 
This Work commenced in October 1835, and a Number has 
appeared ay owed on the first day of each month, containing, on 
weive beautifully coloured Plates 
“= cheapest and most splendid work published in 
numbers that even this age can boast of.” —Metropolitan Mag. 
“We nm schools and families 
where knowledge is sought, but where enjoyment is also essen- 
tial."—New Monthly Magazine. 
** An important and valuable work.”— Feliz Farley's Bristol 
Journal. 
“ The very first work of its kind, both in its composition and 
leading features.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 
Smith, Elder, and (o. Cornhill. 











THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET aati 
&.. tag Inari ay Ser phe 


4s. 6d. b 
HE ‘PARLIA MENTARY" “POCKET 
COMPANION ; comprising the House of —— as well 
as Commons. C 
ments, and the latest state of the representation. 
“This is the original, the most useful, and the best executed 
of the many similar works that have issued from the press."”"— 
Times. 





Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


0. price 8s. canvass b 


OTICES ri the NORTHERN CAPI. 
7 of EUROPE. 
y FRANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
ade of ** Shores of the Mediterranean.” 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street North. 


Seventh Edition, 4s. 18mo. cloth lettered, 
>r 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; 
Exhibiting the various and most correct Modes of Super 
scription, and of Lette:s, to Persons of 
every degree of rank. ry the forms necessary to be u in Ap- 
plications or Petitions to the Queen in Council, Houses of Lords 
and Commons, Government Offices, and Public ‘Companies, with 
a Table of Precedency, and the Abbreviations of the several 
British and Foreign Orders of Knighthood. 
y NGDOM, Esq 
Author of ‘‘ The Peerage and Baseneinge Charts,” &¢c. 





By the same Author, 
New Edition, in 3 vols. imo. 21s. cloth, 
A Dictionary of English Quotations from the 
~ag Poets. Part I, Shakespeare—Part 11. Blank Verse—Part 
ie. 

“ These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shake- 
speare and the British poets,"'"—Monthly Review. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








SHAKESPEARE. 
New Edition with Notes, selected by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. 
Handsomely printed in 8 volumes 8vo. with a Portrait, 
price 3/. 12s. 6d, in boards, 


TR PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE, accurately printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected Copies, left by the late George Stephens, Exq., and 
mond Malone, Esq.) with Mr. Malone's ——— readings; & 
o 1 an | Notes, from the most 
eminent Commentators a ison of the Seages and a Life of 


Shakespeare. 
y the late ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; J.and W. T. Clarke; rT Cadell; 
John Richardson; J.M. Richardson; J. Booth; J. Bohn ; Bald- 
win and Co.; Hatcha: rd and Si on ; Newman and Co.; J., G.,and 
F. Rivington; J. F. Setchel; Hamilton and Co.; a Dunean; 
Whittaker and Co.; Harding and Lepard; Simpkin and Co.; 
Alien and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; Cowie, Jolland, and Co.; 
J. Dowding; E. Hodgson, M. Doyle; J. Hearne; J. Bain; J. 
Capes; H. G. Bon; umpus ; R. Mackie; T. Geeves; J. 
Maynard; H. Washbourn ; J. Templeman; L.. A. Lewis; and 
Booker and Co. 
































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS OF ART, 
PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 





I. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, 
RICHARDSON’S SKETCHES ON THE CONTINENT. 
A SERIES OF VIEWS IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, &c. 

From Sketches made during a Tour on the Continent, in 1837. 
By T. M. RICHARDSON, Jun. 


Price, to Subscribers, 4/. 4s. half-bound. A few Copies will be coloured and mounted, in imitation of the 
splendid originals, price 10/. 10s. in a portfolio. 


II. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Earl de Grey, 
SELECTIONS AND FRAGMENTS OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Drawn from Nature and on Stone, by JOSEPH NASH. 


Price, imperial folio, tinted, i.e. with the Whites printed, 4/. 4 1 d and ted, in imitation of the 
original Drawings, 10. 10s. in ‘a : Portfolio. 
III. 


Dedicated to Count Zechenyi, 


SKETCHES ON THE DANUBE, IN HUNGARY 
AND TRANSYLVANIA. 


By GEORGE 


The Work will form an imperial folio volume, containi 
Lights printed, price 








HERRING. 


ng Thirty F mc meal Engravings, tinted, and with 


4s. half-bou' 


Specimens and Prospectuses of the above Works may be had of the Publisher, Thomas M‘Lean, 26 Haymarket. 
Who has lately published, 


I. 
COOPER’S DESIGNS FOR CATTLE PICTURES. 


34 Plates, folio, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
IT. 
LEWIS’S SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


28 Plates, folio, price 4/. 4s. 





In 7 vols. 3/. 15#. boards, 


HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. | 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh? Tha and Whittaker and | 





Of whom may be had, 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 
_ Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


HE ODES ofs HORACE, ‘illustrated by 
Paralle) Passages from the Greek, Roman, and Briti 
Poets; and Notes, Areva ane re rey 
By the Rev. ALE MES HOWELL, B.A. 
— “am » 10s. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Longman, Orme, and Co, London. 








Price 4s. sew 


[ae ATHENIAN “CAPTIVE; a 


Sreaed 
+ MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 
F Also, price is. P 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Speech on Moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill to Amend the Law of Copyright. 
ward oxen, Dover Street. 


“SIR GEORGE STEPHEN'S NEW WORK. 
Fourth Thousand. 


DVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN in 
eee of a HORSE. 
AVEAT EMPTOR, Gent. 
with Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
hed very one interested in horses should possess this work.” — 


pate 
It is. nan ba of the most ludicrous adventures, coupled with the 





ad 
Saunders: and Otley, Conduit Street, 1 Hanover Square. 
~~ MISS MARTINEAU' Ss ; PERSONAL NARRATIVE ~ 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


BTROSPECT of WESTERN 


By y HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Author of * Society in America,” &c, 

“ This new work of Miss Martineau’s is even more interesting 
than her former admirable production on America. Her descrip- 





tions , — delightful."—London and Westminster Review. 
unders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 





n 3 vols. post 8 
(vars, HUSSAKS, and INFANTRY : 
‘Adventures ay Austin. = 
Saunders and ottes, Public Library, Conduit =. 


HE HEIRESS. ry “HER SUITORS. | | 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may also be had, 
The New Work by the O'Hara Family, 
The Bit O’Writin, and Misrepresentation, 


In 8 vols, 


Post 8vo. 5s. 
OULSON on DISEASES of the 
BLADDER. 


Irritability of the pane 
Paralysis of the Blad 
Various kinds of Inflammation 
Fungus and Cance 


London: ieaaien Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Contents. 
Foreign Bodies and Operation 


for > 
Wounds and Injuries of the 
Bladder. 


RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 18s. 


I N G L A R. 
By MORITZ RETSCH. 
Black and Armstrong, Foreign 8 Welling 

North, Strand. 


Street 





DICKSON’S 1 LAW OF WIL Ls AND EXECUTORS. 
new and improved edition of 


LAIN pee PRACTICAL EXPOSI- 
TION of the LAW of WILLS; with necessary Instruc- 
tion and useful Advice to Testators, Executors, Administrators, 
and Legatees ; ao ee of the new we 1 | Victoria, 
cap. 26; and of t 
res: ting the Probate of Wills, and the taktan: on Letters of 
Administration; the Method of obtaining a Return of the Admi- 
nistration and Probate Duty, if overpaid; and Forms of Inven- 
tories to be taken by Executors; with Precedents for making 
Wills, Codicils, Republications, &c. 
By R. DICKSON, Esq. of iy Hon. Society of Gray's Inn. 





“We regard Mr. Dickson's le as a book which no 
family above the lowest grade in society should be without. And 
to the lawyer as well as the general reader, it will be found a use- 
ful and valuable p 

London : Sherwood, iiibert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





| 
| 
| — 


NEW BOOKS JUST ase tapi BY MR. MURRAY. 


T=. LIFE of WILLIAM WILBER. 


FORCE, 
By his SONS. 
With Portraits, 5 7a. post Svo. 45s, 


Waagen’s Art ond Artists i in England ; 
lncteding th Descriptions of the Public and Private Eelections of 
Works of Art, Sketches of Society, & 
3 vols. wr 8vo. 31s, Gd. 


Sir John Barrow’s Life of Admiral Howe. 
With a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 12s. 


Iv. 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 


With 450 Engravings on Wood and Stone, = many coloured 
Plates. 3 vols. 8vo, 34. 3s 


Wellsted's Travels 


In the Province “ Oman, in the Se of Sinai, and along 
e Shores of the Red Sea 
12 Maps ont ahes Illustrations. 


2 vols. Bvo, 249. 
VI. 
Knight’s Normans in Sicily. 
Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


vil. 
Lockhart’s Life of Robert Burns. 
Fourth edition, with a Portrait. 
cap 8vo. 6s. 6: 


VIII. 
The Rev. H. H. Milman’s Edition of 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


Vol. II, 8vo 
John sinus aabeean jeStrest. 


BSERVATIONS ‘on ‘an AUTOGRAPH 
f SHAKSPERE, and the — “4 of his Name. 
By Sir ee MADDEN, K H. FAS and S.A. 
- Rodd, 2 Great Rain Sesen. 


3 Great Marlborough Street. 


R. COLBURN’S “NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, NOW READY. 


Random Recsilestions of the Lords and 


Commons. 
Second Series.) 
By the Author of the ** Bench and the Bar,” the 


; « Great Metropolis,” &c. 









2 vols. og 8vo. 


Lights and Shadows of Irish Life. 
S. C. Hall, 
Authoress ote bed the Buccaneer,” &c. 3 vols. 
«« Every person connected with Ireland will feel "the charm of 
| these delightful volumes.” — Messenger. 


Ill, 
The Fan-qui in China, in 1836, 1837. 
rb T. Downing, Esq. M.R.C.S 
vols. post 8vo. with Lilustrations. 
ns — best oak on China with which we are acquainted.”— 


Nourmahal, the Light of the Harem ; 
An Oriental Romance. 
By M.J. Quin, Esq. 
3¥ 
“A beautiful romance, m8 and portrayed by a mind of 
first-rate power.”"—Cuurt Journal. 


v. 
Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke of 
Vicenza. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
«“ The anecdotes in these volumes eee Napoleon are in 
the last degree entertaining.” —Atlas, 


VI. 
Outward Bound ; 
» a Merchant’s Adventures. 
By the po; of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. 3 vols. 
« By far the best and most interesting of the novels this author 
has produced,”—Courier. 


Just nny 
The Seemaiah Pensioners. 
By Lieut. Hatchway, R.N. 


3 vols. 
A Companion to Mr. “— «« Chelsea Pensioners.” 


Shakspeare oat his Friends ; 
Or, the Golden ‘= of Merry England. 


8 vols. 
Henry Catenen, ‘Publisher, 13 Great Mfastbereng® Street. 





Printel by JAMES MOYES, of Brook (Green, Hammersmith, in 
the pos bot of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Otfice, ig 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the saict County, ~~ 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, perl 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, er : 
8 agra tn GeConnty atone. attheLITERARY GAZ , 

OFFIC E, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge. 








Suund, in the said County, om Saturday, May 19h, 1888. 











